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SUMMER SPRAYING 
IS ESSENTIAL 


Insect pests continue active to the 
first frosts, so use 


Wilsons 
0.X. PLANT SPRAY 


... to maintain your plants in sound, 
healthy condition. This double-action 
insecticide kills by fumes as well as 
contact, yet will not harm tender, 
young growths. Used in America’s 
foremost greenhouses for more than 30 


PROTECT YOUR 
INVESTMENT 


Whether you planted your 
trees or bought them with | 
the property, they represent | 
an important investment | 
and one that will constantly | 
increase in value with ade- | 
quate care. 
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That's why it will pay you 
to subscribe to Bartlett's | 
“Planned Program Service” | 
a stitch in time that saves | 
nine where tree ills and ail- | 
ments are concerned. Bart- 
lett Service is available in 
every community from | 
Maine to the Carolinas, For | 
literature and full informa- | 
tion, write: 
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. . . Stimulates healthy growth, early 
maturity; promotes luxuriant foliage 
and sturdy plant tissue. This scientific 
blend of natural materials is specially 
prepared for plants under glass—safe, 
clean, easy to apply. 
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The F.A. Bartiett Tree Expert Co. 
Laboratories and Main Office 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
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EXETER 
Wild Flower Gardens 


6 Native Orchids 


Pink Ladyslipper $2.00 for 10 
Yellow Ladyslipper 2.50 for 10 
Showy Ladyslipper 3.00 for 10 
Rattlesnake Plantain 2.00 for 10 
Showy Orchis 3.00 for 10 
Nodding Ladies-tresses ... 2.50 for 10 


8 Native Lilies and 
Bulbous Plants 


ere $2.00 for 10 
Gray’s Lily 3.00 for 10 
Orangecup Lily 1.50 for 10 
Turkscap Lily 2.00 for 10 
Virginia Bluebells 1.50 for 10 
Bloodroot 1.20 for 10 
Snow Trillium 1.00 for 10 
Rose Trillium 1.50 for 10 


Five of one variety at the ten rate. 


Our catalogue, listing 38 Ferns and 200 
Wild Flowers, will be mailed on request. 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Box 144 Exeter, New Hampshire 











TRAILING ARBUTUS 


Propagated from Selected Seed 
and Guaranteed to Grow 


Perfect specimens of this most charming 
of our vanishing wildflowers, exception- 
ally strong, luxuriant, hardy and ready 
for successful planting in woodland or 
native plant garden. In 3%” special 
pets and grown under cultivation. 
Because of the unique methods used in 
developing them, these hitherto difficult 
plants are easy to establish in shady, 
well drained places. I guarantee their 
success when directions are followed. 
Four-year (flowering age) plants, 6”-8” 
spread: $1.50 each, six for $7.50, $15 
a dozen. Three-year, 4”-5”: $1 each, six 
for $5, $10 a dozen. Special prices on 
larger quantities. Packing and delivery 
prepaid in U. S. Ready now for imme- 
diate shipment. 

Descriptive leaflet with complete cul- 
tural directions with every order, or 
upon request. 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 
Ponus Ridge New Canaan, Conn. 








: Garden Work for Late September 
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PHLOXES may be divided. Use only the outer parts of the large 


clumps. 
BACHELOR button, Centaurea cyanus, seedlings are hardy. Seed may 
be sown now. 


TULIPS need not be planted for several weeks, but it will be wise to 
place orders at once. 


LATE-BLOOMING plants like heleniums, boltonias and hardy 
asters need staking in exposed gardens. 


CROCUSES, snowdrops, chionodoxas, scillas and other small bulbs 
should be planted as early as possible. 


HY ACINTHS and narcissi to be forced may be potted and planted in 
the cellar or coldframe for root making. 


TREE peonies are planted most successfully in September when the 
herbaceous varieties are set out. They will need winter protection. 


APPLE and pear trees can be planted successfully in September, but 
in the northern states the Fall planting of stone fruits should not be 
undertaken. 


FREESIA and oxalis bulbs should be started as early as possible. They 
should be kept in a cool place for a few weeks but need not be set 
away in the dark. 

SMALL aster plants are very decorative when moved indoors. Bowls 
or small pots may be used for the plants, but the pots should have 
the drain holes plugged. 

NARCISSI which have become crowded may be divided and reset 
now. They should be kept out of the ground for only a short time 
and planted five inches deep. 


TAKE cuttings or slips of geraniums, heliotropes, coleus and other 
tender bedding plants before the tops are killed by frost. Tip cut- 
tings are especially easy to handle. 

GRAPE cuttings may be made this month. Well-matured wood of 

. the past season’s growth should be chosen and cut into lengths of 
about ten inches. These cuttings should be tied in a bundle and 
stored in moist sand in a cool cellar with the butt end up. 


['T IS a simple matter to make over perennial beds at this time if the 
plants which are taken out are carefully heeled in while the beds are 
being spaded and fertilized. A liberal amount of old manure, sheep 
manure or shredded cow manure, worked into the soil now will 
feed the plants next Summer. 

MOST ornamental trees may be planted successfully in the Fall if 
they mature their wood early, but trees with soft, fleshy roots, like 
the magnolia and the tulip tree, are more safely planted in the 
Spring. The larches and other trees that start into growth very 
early in the Spring should always be set in the Fall. Fall is the best 
time for planting lilacs. 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


MRS. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 


HEMLOCK 


Sheared for Hedges 
1 to 12 ft. 


Our Catalogue includes :— 
@ Hemlock 

® Rhododendron 

@ Kalmia 

@ Azaleas 

@ Ferns and Wild Flowers 


CURTIS NURSERIES 
CALLICOON NEW YORK 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 








6 Rae year's Daffodil Year Book of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, which, incidentally, is a very comprehensive and 
exceedingly worth-while publication, gives full reports on the 
daffodil ballot. Probably garden 
makers in this country will be 
interested to know the listing 
of varieties considered most 
valuable for garden decoration. 
Balloting was done twice for 
varieties most suitable for garden decoration, one for high- 
priced bulbs and one for bulbs at a much lower price. Dawson 
City heads the list of low-priced bulbs, which is as follows: 
Dawson City, King Alfred, Helios, Mrs. Ernst H. Krelage, 
Bernardino, Emperor, Firetail, Golden Sceptre, Lord Kitchener, 
Spring Glory, Buttercup, Croesus, Horace, Lady Moore, Mrs. 
John Hoog, Orange Glory and Sir Watkin. 

It is interesting to find that Dawson City, which so far is 
not very well known in this country, headed both lists. Inci- 
dentally, it also headed a list of varieties for pots, pans or bowls 
and was third in a list of varieties to choose for cutting. It does 
not appear in any list of varieties for exhibition. 


a 
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King Alfred ranks among the best of the daffodils, although 
by no means a new variety. 


Daffodils Selected by an 
English Ballot as the Best 























Firetail and King Alfred are close behind Dawson City in the 
varieties for garden decoration, King Alfred being second in 
one list and third in the other. Other varieties which ranked 
high are St. Ives, White Em- 
peror, White Nile, Lady Diana 
Manners, Cicely, Helios, Mrs. 
Ernst H. Krelage, Emperor and 
Golden Sceptre. 

Varieties desirable for cutting 
included St. Ives, Croesus, Helios, Cicely, Lady Diana Manners, 
Cheerfulness, White Nile, Glorious, Mystic, Sunrise and Bath’s 
Flame. In the list for forcing are found Scarlet Gem, Creesus, 
Mrs. Ernst H. Krelage, Mystic, Sunrise, White Nile, Cheer- 
fulness, Helios and Lady Moore, as well as Dawson City and 
Firetail. 

As compared with last year, it was found that Dawson City, 
King Alfred, Helios and Firetail retained their popularity. 

Apparently Dawson City has not made a great impression 
on daffodil growers in this country as yet, but it is one of the 
most refined of the long golden trumpet type. The color is 
purest golden yellow. The flower has a broad, flat, overlapping 


Firetail is second only to Dawson City as a garden daffodil 
according to English standards. 
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perianth of smooth substance and is extremely handsome in a 
group. 

American garden makers are much more widely acquainted 
with Firetail and agree with English gardeners who place it 
high in the scale of popularity. Unlike Dawson City, Firetail 
is found in the short cupped or barri division. It has a creamy 
white perianth, and a large orange cup surrounded by a scarlet 
orange frill. It is to be found in most important collections. 

There is no need to stress the beauty and high standing of 
King Alfred, which has been a favorite for many years, stand- 
ing unrivaled in its particular color. Like Dawson City, it is in 
the long trumpet daffodil division and makes a large golden 
yellow flower which lasts well when growing in the garden 
and when cut for decoration in the house. The mouth of the 
trumpet is deeply frilled and somewhat recurved, adding to the 
beauty of the flower. 


Landscaping New Ground for a World's Fair 


Landscaping the 1939 Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion on the world’s largest man-made island in San Francisco 
Bay is a unique undertaking. Yet it is already going forward. 
The fair’s horticultural plan is under the general supervision 
of John McLaren, who was awarded the George Robert 
White Medal of Honor by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society some years ago. He will have the assistance of Julius 
L. Girod and Emery A. LaVallee. Treasure Island, as the 
reclamation has been named, consists of about 400 acres of 
sand and soil dredged from the bay bottom by army 
engineers. 

More than a year ago, San Francisco’s Balboa Park was 
chosen as the assembly plant for the trees, shrubs and flowers 
that will grace the fair grounds. There, under the direction of 
Mr. Girod, 4,000 trees, 70,000 shrubs, 200,000 perennials, 





—Courtesy American Horticultural Society 


Dawson City ranks as the No. | daffodil for garden 
use by the English ballot. 
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250,000 annuals and 200,000 bulbs are being accumulated. 
Their transplanting to the island will begin in the late Spring 
of 1938. 

Majestic Phoenix palms, 180 in number, will line the 
highway approaching the Exposition from Yerba Buena 
Island. On avenues between the Exposition palaces will be 
black acacias 30 to 35 feet high. One roadway, El Camino de 
Los Padres, will be lined with olive trees in honor of Father 
Junipero Serra and his Franciscan priests, who introduced this 
tree to California. 


National Council Executive Board 


The Fall conference of the Executive Board of the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc., will be held in Camden, 
Maine, October 7, 8 and 9, the members being guests of the 
Garden Club Federation of Maine. 

This will also be the occasion of the New England regional 
meeting, and all garden club members in New England are 
eligible to attend. The regional meeting will open the confer- 
ence Thursday, October 7, at ten o'clock in the morning, 
with Mrs. Joseph S. Leach, regional vice-president, presiding. 
Headquarters will be at Whitehall Inn. Camden is 90 miles 
east of Portland on U. S. Route No. 1. Those who motor 
will find a good highway all the way. 

Thursday and Friday, October 7 and 8, will be spent in 
Camden with the usual business. For Saturday a motor trip is 
planned to Bar Harbor and Acadia National Park, stopping 
at the historic “Black House’’ in Ellsworth, en route. 

Mrs. William B. Hay is chairman of registration. Her 
address is Shore Acres, Cape Elizabeth, Maine. 


Gardener's Course Offered in New York 


A lecture course in practical gardening as it is taught to 
professional gardeners will be opened to the public this year 
for the first time at the New York Botanical Garden. The 
lectures are part of the training required of student gardeners 
along with their scientific studies. Interested amateurs will be 
admitted for a nominal fee. The first series of 12 lectures will 
begin September 30 and continue on Thursday afternoons 
through December 23, the class to meet at 5:15 p.m. in the 
museum building on the west side of Bronx Park. T. H. 
Everett, horticulturist for the Garden, will conduct the course, 
portions of which will be illustrated with lantern slides which 
show actual gardening operations. 


Federated Garden Clubs of Connecticut 


The annual meeting of the Federated Garden Clubs of 
Connecticut will be held in Stamford on October 6. The 
morning and afternoon sessions will be held at the Stamford 
Gas and Electric Auditorium, and the luncheon will be given 
at the nearby country clubs. The guest speaker will be Mr. 
Laurence B. Fletcher of Boston, who will talk on ‘““The Im- 
portance of Birds to Your Garden and Some Results of Six 
Years’ Bird-Banding.’’ The five garden clubs of Stamford— 
Glenbrook, Hubbard Heights, Shippan Point, Stamford, and 
the garden department of the Stamford Woman’s Club—will 
act as hostesses to the federation. 


Coming American Rose Society Meeting 


The American Rose Society will hold its annual meeting in 
Roanoke, Va., October 7, 8 and 9, as guests of the Roanoke 
Rose Society. A very interesting program has been prepared, 
including an illustrated address on ‘“‘Old Roses’ by Mrs. 
Frederick L. Keays of Great Neck, Long Island, N. Y., and 
addresses by other prominent rosarians. There will be visits 
to the gardens of Roanoke, and on the third day, a tour to 
interesting places in the neighborhood of Roanoke. 




















When Wild Flowers Are Taken Indoors 


Interesting and unusual arrangements which 
may be made from the blooms of late Summer 


LL about us now are the ranker growths of the late 

A Summer wild flowers, all of which afford striking 

flower arrangements. Many meadows are filled with 

the two native spirzas, the steeplebush and the meadowsweet. 

These can be placed together and are delightful, but they last 

only a day or so as the tops quickly turn brown. Brass, 
copper or light-colored containers should be used. 

Try the rarely utilized pokeweed,—just one full 
length of a fruiting stalk. The leaves are a good dark 
green by this time and the graceful raceme of rich blue- 
black berries is unusual. Use here a firm-based but 
slender-stemmed jar and place it at the end of a table. 
Little else should be on the table and never a small or 
delicate ornament. 

For a flame of color gather as much as possible of 
the tawny hawkweed. Uproot it at the same time if 
you wish and the farmer will thank you, as it is fast 
becoming a serious pest. Place the flowers in a pail of 
water for an overnight drink and in the morning make 
a massed arrangement. Any pale-colored vase is accept- 
able, but choose carefully the placing of this container. 
No shades of red should be near it and the flowers must 
be kept in full sunshine or they will close. When the 
flowers have faded, burn them. The reason is obvious. 

Nearly all the thistles are favorites. The royal-colored 
swamp species, Cirsium muticum, is not as common as 
some others but its color is unusual. A pale blue or pink 
jar does well for them. 

Almost the handsomest wild-flower arrangement 
which can be made at this season is that of the great or 
bull thistle. Place ten or twelve of these flowers in a 
brass or copper container and they will last a number 
of days. If the container stands on an open porch, the flowers 
will afford almost constant entertainment. The curious hum- 
ming-bird moth is quickly attracted. I have seen four or five of 
these puzzling insects follow the scent for more than a mile. 
Old Bombus loves nothing better than a spree among these 
flowers. If he takes a fair amount of refreshment he will fall 
from the flowers in a complete state of intoxication, usually 
lying on his back, but the drunkard always recovers in a few 
hours. 

The bitter nightshade, Solanum dulcamara, is rarely se- 
lected for a flower arrangement but it makes a delicate and 
lovely study. The violet-colored flowers are most attractive 
and as they are often in bloom at the same time with the 
ripening fruit a variety of colors is presented. The berries 
range from pale green to yellow, into orange, then light red 
deepening into crimson. All these colors of fruit may be on 
the same raceme at the same time. The whole plant is harmless 
to touch but the berries are poisonous to eat, a fact all persons 
should learn. Place flowers and fruit in a light-colored, bowl- 
shaped container. 

Cow vetch, Vicia cracca, is another wildling adaptable to a 
small flower arrangement. The whole plant offers graceful 
curves. The pinnate leaves and curling tendrils are each equally 
charming when falling over the sides of a squat, light-colored 
vase. 

A prize-winning arrangement, which I saw and admired, 
was made of the common curly dock, gathered at this season 
when the whole plant is taking on its copper coloring. This 
arrangement should be selected to stand on the porch, never 
on a table. A number of the full lengths of the plant should 
be placed in a large copper jar and they will last a full three 
weeks if the water is changed frequently and all the lower 
leaves are stripped away. 





The predominant flowers of this season, asters and golden- 
rod, can be used generously in large arrangements. All asters 
should be placed together and goldenrod should always be 
cut the full length of the stalk. There should be ample space 
left about the large vase to allow a full spreading of the long 
stalks. The sweet-scented goldenrod is a welcome addition to 
any room. 

Another large flower arrangement can be made of the two 





Three eupatoriums used in combination. 


eupatoriums, Joe-Pye weed and boneset, the dusky white 
flowers and gray-green leaves of the latter softening the dark 
green leaves and raspberry-pink flowers of the former. To 
them may be added the purple vervain. 

Many other species could be mentioned. A number of the 
wild sunflowers are adaptable, if the stems are not cut too 
long. False boneset combines with many of the Autumn flow- 
ers. The little swamp loosestrife, with its salmon-pink flowers 
and foliage shaded to match, is rarely used but is wholly 
pleasing. The dogbane, Apocynum androsemifolium, cut 
about two feet in length and fairly well massed, should be 
more frequently used. A large bunch of tansy is very decora- 
tive as the fern-like foliage is as pleasing as the bitter buttons. 
Ironweed, while offering a desirable color, is almost too rank 
in growth for an arrangement, but a few stalks can be used in 
an opaque container, which is to stand on the porch floor. 

—Alice Earle Hyde. 


Bantam, Conn. 


Preserving Cut Flowers in Sand 


RYING garden flowers for Winter decoration is a com- 

mon practice in this country, but the Scandinavians get 

similar results by using sand. Instructions for using this 
method read as follows: 


Choose the flowers and buds carefully, picking only perfect specimens. 
Take a deep box (writing paper boxes are suitable) and place a layer of 
ordinary dry sand at the bottom to a depth of one or two inches. Put in 
flower heads and fill carefully with sand so that the flowers keep their shape 
and are completely covered. 

Put the box away, without a lid, in a warm cupboard to dry, where it 
should remain until the flowers are required. Owing to the moisture in the 
air, they will not last more than a day after once being exposed, but, taken 
out of the sand and placed in a bowl of water, they make a good table 
decoration. 





They Are Commonly Called the Lesser Bulbs 








The Spring Starflower, Brodiea, blooms in June. It thrives 


well tn shady places and in sandy soil. 


The Spanish Bluebell, Scilla campanulata, may grow to be a 
foot high, and is especially desirable. 


But they add much to the color and 
joy of Spring and early Summer 


cinths and crocuses, as a matter of course. There are 

many other so-called lesser bulbs which are not so well 
known but which add much to the color and joy of Spring 
and early Summer and which are well worth getting ac- 
quainted with. Most of them flourish best when planted as 
early as they can be obtained. 

Taking them alphabetically, chionodoxa, commonly called 
Glory-of-the-Snow, comes first. It grows 18 inches high and 
may be used for edging or naturalizing as well as in the rock 
garden. There are blue forms and white forms, and the bulbs 
will endure partial shade. They should be planted three inches 
apart. 

Then comes Eranthis hyemalis, the Winter Aconite, 
blooming before the ground is free from snow. Its color is 
clear yellow and it has attractive foliage. It prefers a some- 
what moist location and will endure some shade. 

Erythronium is the botanical name for Dogtooth Violet. 
Most of the species grow naturally in partial shade and like a 
light but not a dry soil. They flourish in a rock garden. The 
colors are white, pink, purple or yellow. They are also called 
Trout Lilies. 

Fritillaria meleagris is the Guinea Hen Flower or Checkered 
Lily, with pendent, bell-shaped flowers in different colors. 
The plants grow twelve inches high and are charming in the 
rock garden but also look well when naturalized or when 
planted in a mixed. border. They thrive best when left 
undisturbed. 

The galanthus is the Snowdrop, very early, and thriving 
in sun or shade, but preferring a light soil. It is best to mulch 


F intr garden maker is familiar with daffodils, hya- 


The Snowflake, Leucojum vernum, blooms in March or early 
April, and thrives in partial shade. 
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the bulbs lightly in Winter. Galanthus elwesi is the best 
species but not always available. 

When the amateur sees the name leucojum, he should 
remember that it stands for the Snowflake, another very early 
bulb requiring about the same treatment as the Snowdrop. 
Leucojum vernum flowers in March or early April, and L. 
@stivum in May or early June. 

Most garden makers are now familiar with Grape Hya- 
cinths, catalogued as muscari. They self-sow and persist with 
no attention in the rock garden or border. They should be 
planted in September if possible, Heavenly Blue being chosen 
as the best variety. 

Scillas are the Bluebells or Squills of poetry and tradition. 
Siberian Squills, Scilla stberica, bloom as early as March. 
They are lovely, although growing only six inches high. The 
English Bluebells or Wood Hyacinths come later and grow 
much taller. They like woodsy conditions. §. campanulata is 
particularly desirable, making strong, tall growth. It is popu- 
lar for forcing for flower shows, and porcelain blue in color. 
It should be substituted for S. nutans. S. pratensis is the last 
of the scillas to bloom and is a good rock plant. 

Brodiza or California Hyacinth blooms in June on stems a 
foot high and is good for the rock garden. The bulbs should 
be planted in September, four inches apart, but in very cold 
sections will not prove hardy and should be planted in Spring 
or protected with coldframes. 

The Mariposa Tulip has the botanical name of calochor- 
tus. Mariposa means butterfly in Spanish, and the name sug- 
gests the dainty character of the flower. The bulbs should be 
planted five inches apart with a sunny exposure. They should 
be allowed to dry out in Summer, as they are not very hardy. 
Spring planting or heavy protection is recommended in the 
northern states. 

Camassias are hardy bulbs which may be grown in the 
garden or naturalized. The flowers grow three feet high and are 
star shaped. Camassia esculenta is excellent for mass planting, 
but C. leichtlint has larger flowers, blue or creamy white. 


The Snowdrop, Galanthus, is one of the earliest of the 
hardy bulbs to bloom in the Spring. 


Mariposa Tulips almost match the Orchids in their delicate 
colors. They need a sunny location. 


The variety of Dogtooth Violet called Erythronium hendersoni 
has a purplish bloom with a dark center. 
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Sweet and Refreshing Flower Odors 


OW refreshing to hear someone defend the odor of mari- 
golds (‘‘Odors and Colors of Flowers,’’ by Caroline P. 
Ball, Horticulture, February 15, 1937). It is only a pity that 
the defense did not come sooner, before they were admitted 
to Society with the high pressure that is being put on them 
now by the seedsmen. As a child when I wanted marigolds I 
had to plant them in the vegetable garden, as they were con- 
sidered by my elders as too rank smelling for the flower gar- 
den. I can still remember the face my mother made when she 
explained to me her dislike for their odor. Strangely enough, 
my persistence in growing them and bringing them into the 
house won them a place in the flower garden. 

The dislike that people have for the marigold odor is really 
the aversion that we humans have for that which is strange to 
us. The oder of marigolds when first experienced is strange 
and a bit overpowering. If one is bold enough to give them a 
second and a third trial this will wear off and acquaintance 
will make the odor less offensive and even pleasant. I have 
grown so accustomed to the odor that I like to pinch the 
foliage between my thumb and forefinger so as to have a bit 
of the odor on my hands. I frequently do the same thing 
when passing my mother’s prize chrysanthemums. The odor 
is pungent and pleasant, although it is not one of milady’s 
boudoir odors. There is something about it that reminds me 
of high mass and incense. 

On the western mesas where the sagebrush, Artemisia 
tridentata, grows, the aroma is sometimes overpowering, but 
a little of it is pleasant. It is somewhat reminiscent of lavender 
and garden sage, Salvia officinalis. Riding through a thicket of 
it on a hot Summer day, the aroma coming up as the horse 
brushes through the plants and crushes the leaves, makes one 
understand why a cat reacts as it does to catnip. 

Odors are interesting in that a given odor may be analyzed 
and found to be composed of various other odors. In the frail, 
filmy odor of sweet peas, experts can detect a slight trace of 
the odor of orange as one of its constituents. The odor of 
lilacs may be produced by mixing the extract of tuberose, 
orange and almond flowers. 

Sometimes in Spring one may run across a natural planting 
of one of the variations of Azalea nudiflora, which fills the 
air with its characteristic odor. The piquancy that is so appre- 
ciated in this odor is like oil of cloves mingled with vanilla. 
There is also a dainty sweetness that causes one to wonder if 
it resembles lily-of-the-valley or some fragrant narcissus. 

Among the more potent and heavy odors of the garden, 
jasmine, gardenia, magnolia, various lilium species and other 
heady-odored flowers take their place in the list. In the tropi- 
cal islands of the Pacific ylang-ylang is a perfume distilled 
from the greenish yellow flowers of Canangium odoratum. 
This is said to be the headiest of all perfumes. 

The following statement may cause criticism and censure; 
however, once when subjected to the odor of civet at close 
quarters [ discovered that a part of the undesirableness of this 
odor is due to a heavy, sickeningly sweet quality. It may 
sound like sacrilege to say that the heavy sweetness of tube- 
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rose, magnolia and such odors is in the same class as this 
quality in civet. It is not so sickeningly sweet and conse- 
quently is not disagreeable to the same extent. The odor of the 
flowers of Chimaphila maculata after a Summer shower is 
perhaps one of the most refreshingly clean wocdsy odors of 
any plant. Without any of the dominating sweet of gardenia 
or the elusive feminine frailty of violets this odor has a 
pungency and fragrancy that is entirely suggestive of the out- 
doors. It reminds one of the odor of woods ferns. The odor 
of Sabatia angularis is very similar. Another clear outdoor 
odor is bergamot, a slightly quaint old-fashioned odor that 
has something of lavender and mint combined with the fra- 
grance of orange flowers and roses. During late afternoon in 
mid-Summer the pollen-laden tassels of corn in the fields fill 
the air with the smell of musk and a heavy drug-laden 
sweetness. 

It may be sufficient to mention here a few of the things 
with which odor or a lack of it is associated in plants. Night- 
blooming plants, especially if their pollen is carried by night 
insects, and particularly if the flowers are white, have a heavy 
sweet odor. There are few if any plants of the great family of 
composites that have a pronounced fragrance. With these 
plants odor seems to have been directed into a bitter, acrid 
pungency that is found in helianthus and rudbeckia. Again it 
seems that where color is dominant flower fragrance is sacri- 
ficed. This is more true if one excludes red roses and carnations 
and such flowers as man has had a hand in bringing to their 
present state of perfection. The plant odors which are derived 
from the foliage would seem to have been developed in great 
part as a protection against browsing animals. The carrion 
flowers, stapelias and their near kin, emit a mephitic odor to 
attract the green bottle flies to aid them in their work of 
pollenization. 

We may be glad, however, that the busy honey bee, sweet- 
toothed and nectar loving, is the chief pollenizer of our world. 
Nature was thus forced to develop her garden along the lines 
of a candy kitchen stored with sugars and spices and such 
savories to delight the olfactory and gustatory senses. 


—T. F. Martin. 
Mammoth Cave, Ky. 


Railroad Men Plan a Flower Show 


HE pleasures of gardening have taken such a strong hold on 

the imaginations of railroad men that they are not satisfied 
with membership in local garden clubs alone, but garden 
groups have been formed composed entirely of railroad em- 
ployees. Notable in this connection is the garden club organ- 
ized during the past year by employees of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, with a membership mounting into the 
thousands, and embracing the several regions into which that 
great system is divided. Flower shows are being prepared at 
strategic points on the system. The official family of that rail- 
road is in sympathy with the garden movement and much 
encouragement has been given the garden group by Mr. F. J. 
Fell, Jr., and Mr. R. C. Morse, vice-presidents, and Mr. H. E. 
Wolcott, superintendent of the Philadelphia Terminal! 
Division. 

In 1936 the employees of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany joined with the century-old Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society and the Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania in 
staging in the Thirtieth Street Station, at Philadelphia, one of 
the most outstanding flower shows ever held in Philadelphia 
and one which aroused much interest among railroad men in 
other parts of the United States. 

So successful was that exhibition that on September 17 and 
18 next a similar show will be given in the Thirtieth Street 
Station under the same auspices, but with a greatly extended 
membership in the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s own 
garden club, of which Mr. W. A. Whittaker is the very effi- 


cient president. 
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ROBABLY because they are not reliably hardy and there- 

fore need a greenhouse or at least a heated glass porch, 
various bulbs are practically unknown to amateurs, although 
many professional gardeners are acquainted with them and in 
some instances grow them. 

One such subject is Amaryllis belladonna, which has the 
habit of making its foliage during the Winter and blooming 
after the foliage dies away in the Summer. Actually this, 
practically the only true amaryllis, is hardy enough to war- 
rant its culture in the garden, providing the bulbs are planted 
deeply in a sheltered situation where the foliage can be pro- 
tected. It is advisable to plant it near a wall, and in my own 
garden several bulbs have established themselves in a low, 
rock-faced bay cut into a bank. Fully exposed to the south 
and shut off from the north and east by the bank, they will, 
I believe, thrive as well as do the Christmas rose, Helleborus 
niger altifolius, in the same bed. 

The bulbs were planted almost two years ago and covered 
about nine inches with sand and soil. The fact that we re- 
corded 18 below zero one Winter makes me believe they will 
withstand almost anything. As yet they have not flowered, 
but the good foliage indicates that all is well with the bulbs. 
When hard freezing sets in, some litter will be piled over them 
and during the Winter oak leaves will be added to the cover- 
ing, the position being a real ‘“‘catch basin’’ for flying leaves. 
The typical species is pale pink, but I also have what I believe 
is the variety blanda almost white, but having only one bulb, 
I have it in a pot in a cool greenhouse. 


HAVE not cared to risk Sprekelia formosissimum, until re- 

cently classed as an amaryllis or hippeastrum, outdoors all 
the time, but since it can be treated like a gladiolus, its hardi- 
ness is immaterial. Unlike the above mentioned species, it is 
dormant in Winter and can be stored like other Summer- 
flowering bulbs. Planted in the Spring its flowers, very quaint 
in form and brilliant red, rush up unexpectedly before the 
foliage, the latter appearing shortly after and dying down in 
due course. 

Lycoris squamigera, known to many persons as Amaryllis 
halli, which it is not, is another of the same tribe. It has ways 
of its own, for the warm pink flowers on long stems appear 
in September after the leaves have died down and it is dor- 
mant during the Winter. In late years it has become scarce 
and the bulbs more costly, but at one time it was commonly 
listed. This lycoris does much better here than it does in 
England and the past season I saw hundreds of flowering 
stems nearly three feet tall in a garden near Suffern, N. Y. 

In passing, I wish also to refer to the so-called Peruvian daf- 
fodil, which now is properly Hymenocallis calathina, but 
which for years was known as Ismene calathina. It, too, can be 
treated like a gladiolus, but to ensure its doing well it needs 
sandy soil. It grows famously in South Jersey, the bulbs 
growing to an immense size. On my soil, however, it tends 
to split up and, worse still, the flowers are likely to be green- 
ish, instead of pure white. It is a glorious thing when at its 
best, and to try and overcome the green tendency I shall give 
it an abundance of sand in the future, although I am not 
fully satisfied that this alone is the remedy. I have known 
florists to have the same trouble when growing it in pots, the 
bulbs in this case coming from the Northwest. Next season I 
shall plant some South Jersey bulbs as well as my own. 


J. McDANIEL has continued his excellent work with 
¢ dahlias at the Michigan Experiment Station, and I have 
been much interested in a recent report made by him on ex- 


periments in the use of dusts. These experiments have been 
made in the hope of finding a way to repel potato leafhop- 
pers, which give much trouble to dahlia growers in some sec- 
tions. It was found that hydrated lime, talc and flour could 
be used with good results. Hydrated lime is most satisfactory 
because it adheres to the foliage much longer than flour. It is 
necessary, however, to use enough dust to keep the plants 
looking white. The work must be done quickly with a hand 
duster, care being taken to cover the underside of the leaves, 
for it is there that the pests congregate. 


HE picture on this page was sent me by Adrian M. Clark 

of Cincinnati, Ohio. It shows a unique new phlox which 
has been named Harlequin. As will be seen from the picture, 
each white petal has a distinct V-shaped stripe. The center of 
this stripe is a good rose-pink. Mr. Clark writes me that he 
has bloomed the variety long enough to make sure that the 
characteristics have become fixed. This phlox varies in height 
from two to three feet, depending on soil conditions, and the 
individual florets are one and one-quarter to one and one-half 
inches in diameter. 

Mr. Clark’s variety reminds me strikingly of a seedling 
phlox which was shown at the August flower show at Horti- 
cultural Hall in Boston by Charles A. Beatrice of Sharon, 
Mass. Mr. Beatrice’s variety has been named Pinwheel, a 
name which is well justified by the general appearance of the 
phlox, especially when seen on the plant. This variety excited 
much interest when shown at Horticultural Hall and it may 
be that this new type will come into general use. 


Harlequin is the name of this interesting new phlox. 
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Botanical Name 


SHRUBS FOR AUTUMN EFFECTS 


Ne rns which are decorative in late Summer and Autumn because of their fruits or high-colored leaves have this 
advantage—they can be selected (at least for the most part) while at the height of their beauty and planted almost 
immediately. The following table is based largely, although not wholly, on information assembled at Cornell University 
by Professor Ralph W. Curtis and Dr. Donald Wyman: 


Common Name 


Height* 


Fruit 


Foliage 


Notes 





Berberis thunbergi 
B. thunbergi minor 
Callicarpa dichotoma 


C. japonica 
Cotoneaster apiculata 


C. divaricata 


C. horizontalis 
C. microphylla 
Euonymus alatus 


E. atropurpureus 
E. bungeanus 


E. europeus 
Hippophaé rhamnoides 


Ilex verticillata 


Leucothoé catesbai 
Oxydendrum arboreum 
Pieris floribunda 

P. japonica 


Rhus cotinus 
R. glabra 


R. typhina 
Rosa lucida 
R. rugosa 


Symphoricarpos chenaulti 
S. racemosus 

S. vulgaris 

Symplocos paniculata 


Taxus cuspidata 


T. cuspidata media hicksi 


T. cuspidata nana 
T. baccata repandens 


Vaccinium corymbosum 


V. pennsylvanicum 
Viburnum americanum 


V. canbyi 


V. cassinoides 


V. dentatum 
V. lantana 


V. opulus 


V. tomentosum plicatum 


Japanese Barberry 
Box Barberry 
Chinese Beauty Berry 


Japanese Beauty Berry 


Spreading Cotoneaster 


Rock Cotoneaster 
Rockspray 
Burning Bush 


Wahoo 
Winterberry Euonymus 


European Burning Bush 
Sea Buckthorn 


Winterberry 


Drooping Leucothoé 
Sourwood 

Mountain Andromeda 
Japanese Andromeda 


Smoke Tree 
Smooth Sumac 


Staghorn Sumac 


Virginia Rose 
Rugosa Rose 


Snowberry 
Coralberry 
Asiatic Sweetleaf 


Japanese Yew 
Hicks Yew 


Dwarf Japanese Yew 
Spreading English Yew 


Highbush Blueberry 


Lowbush Blueberry 
Cranberry Bush 


Withe-rod 


Arrowwood 


Wayfaring Tree 


4 feet 
3 
4 


dwarf 
dwarf 
8 feet 


small tree 
12 feet 


small tree 


20 feet 


4-8 


dwarf 
dwarf 


6 feet 


2 oe 
10 “* 


8 
10 


12 
10 


European Cranberry Bush 10 


Japanese Snowball 


5 


red 
scarlet 
lilac violet 


violet 
orange red 


red 


bright red 
scarlet 
scarlet seed pods 


red 
pink 


red 
orange 


red 


brown 

tan 

greenish white 
reddish 


yellow green 
red 


red 


red 
red 


red 

white 

red 

brilliant blue 


red 


red 
red 


blue 


blue 
red 


blue black 
blue black 


blue black 
blue black 
red 


red 
red 


little color 


reddish 
red 


red 
green 
bright red 


red 


little color 


red 
little color 


yellow 


reddish purple 
brilliant red 
green 

green 


red 
bright red 


bright red 


bronze red 
orange yellow 


purple 
yellow 
little color 
little color 


green 


green 


green 
bluish green 


red 


red 
red 


red 
red 


glossy red 
red 
red 


reddish purple 


A popular hedge plant carrying its fruit until 
Spring. Immune to wheat rust. 

Good for a low Summer hedge. Immune to 
wheat rust. 

Handsome because of the unusual color of its 
fruit. Only fairly hardy in the North. 

Only fairly hardy in the North. 


Has particularly large fruits in great abund- 
ance and carries them well into the Winter. 

Desirable but like all Cotoneasters subject to 
blight, borers and scale. 

Popular rock garden plant. 


A very dwarf evergreen species. 


Prized for the intense coloring of its Autumn 
foliage. 

Fruit and foliage together make this an out- 
standing Autumn shrub. 

Foliage is ineffective but the fruits are hand- 
some. 

Fruit abundant and very handsome. 


Fruit is abundant and very showy, but the 
sexes are separate. Both male and female 
plants must be used. 

Prefers an acid soil. Sexes are separate. Both 
male and female plants must be planted to 
ensure fruit. 

Prized for its lovely Winter foliage. Needs a 
protected location in the North. 

Really a tree but ornamental and decorative 
when only a few feet high. 

Greenish-white flower buds conspicuous all 
Winter. 

Foliage glossier than that of P. floribunda, 
but the plants are less hardy. 

Ornamental from mid-Summer until late Fall. 


As the sexes are separate in all sumacs, fruit- 
ing plants must be obtained. 

The sumacs are not indicated for intimate 
planting but are handsome in the more 
distant landscape. : 

Attractive for an informal hedge. 


Thrives close to the seashore. Very useful but 
has long roots. 
A recently introduced variety with promise. 


Unique for a short time but fruit drops early. 
Sometimes used for a hedge. Not outstanding. 


Fruits are extremely handsome in late Summer 
but usually are quickly eaten by the birds. 

One of the most satisfactory evergreens for 
specimen or hedge planting. Upright and 
spreading forms. 

A garden form. In all the yews the sexes are 
separate and both must be planted to make 
sure of fruit. 

A dense evergreen form. 


The hardiest of the English yews but needs 
protection north of New York. Almost 
prostrate. 

Likes an acid soil. Few shrubs have as brilliant 
Fall colors. 

Spreads slowly by underground stems. 


Similar to the European cranberry bush but 
blooming earlier. Very ornamental. 

Similar to V. dentatum but blooms later and 
has larger flower clusters. 

Very ornamental, with fruit turning from 
green to pink and then to blue, the three 
colors often being found on the same plant. 

An interesting and valuable native shrub for 
the border. 

Unusually attractive fruit running from red 
to black. 

Almost indispensable when Autumn coloring 
is needed. Highly colored fruits hanging in 
large clusters. 

Better than the common snowball, which is 
invariably disfigured by plant lice. 


*The heights of these plants vary greatly. Those given in this column are merely an indication of the sizes at which these plants are most com- 


monly used. 
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THE LAWN—IN FIVE BRIEF CHAPTERS* 

















Chapter One 
Repairing Lawn Injuries in Autumn 


Ee most favorable season of the year for improving the 
vigor of established lawns is early Fall. By that time, 
Summer weeds have ceased growth, and the improvement 
measures adopted will be of primary benefit to the turf 
grasses. The more important general treatments are the appli- 
cation of lime to correct excessive acidity, the distribution of 
a commercial fertilizer and the thickening of thin turf by 
planting seeds of adapted grasses. 

Lawns which suffer from poor soil drainage may require 
installation of agricultural tile drains, whereas those that are 
shaley, sandy or have a compact, undesirable soil structure 
will be greatly improved by the thorough incorporation of 
organic matter to a depth of several inches and replanting. 
The majority of lawns, however, may be restored to vigor by 
inexpensive means. 

The amount of lime required will depend on the present 
degree of soil acidity. In some sections no lime will be needed. 
Fifty pounds of hydrated lime or 75 pounds of ground lime- 
stone evenly distributed over each 1,000 square feet of surface 
is usually sufficient for healthy turf production. Autumn is a 
favorable season for liming. 

All lawns should receive an application of a complete 
commercial fertilizer in early Fall, to stimulate vigorous 
growth during the cool, moist Autumn weather. Even though 
the turf be severely injured, timely application of fertilizer 
will frequently restore the turf to its normal density. Com- 
mercial fertilizers analyzing 5-10-5, or somewhat similar, are 
readily obtained from dealers in garden supplies. Uniform 
distribution of both lime and fertilizer is highly essential. 

On extremely thin or bare portions of the lawn, the lime 
and fertilizer should be incorporated with the upper layers of 
soil by vigorous raking, and the areas then reseeded with a 
suitable lawn seed mixture. In general, one to three pounds 
of seed are required for each 1,000 square feet of area, the 
quantity varying with the amount of grass still present. 


Chapter Two 
Crab Grass Control by Feeding 


( grass ceases active growth in late Summer and is 
killed by frost. On the other hand, the permanent grasses 
continue healthy, sturdy growth for several weeks in Fall 
after the crab-grass season terminates and also make at least 
two months’ growth in Spring before the seeds of crab grass 
and other Summer weeds germinate. During this period the 
lawn may be restored to such density and vigor that crab 
grass seedlings will find neither space nor light for develop- 
ment at the critical stage in late May or early June. 

The use of such organic substances as bone meal, tankage 
and similar materials as the sole fertilizer on lawns is likely to 
benefit the crab grass rather than the turf grasses. Organic 
fertilizers must decay before their plant food is released, and 
such decomposition proceeds only with warmth and abundant 
moisture. Consequently, lawns treated solely with organics 
in the Fall or Spring derive little benefit 
until warm weather sets in, at which 
time the crab grass, beginning growth, 
absorbs the nutrients made available. 
On the other hand, when a complete 
commercial fertilizer is applied, the 
most desirable grasses are stimulated. 





*Condensed from Bulletins of the New Jersey 
State Experiment Station. 





Grass seed sown with a machine is certain 
to be sown evenly. 


Chapter Three 
Successful Lawns on Shaded Areas 


HE most favorable season for planting shaded areas is 

August 15 to October 15. This is particularly true where 
shade is caused by deciduous trees, since the young grass 
plants continue growth after the leaves fall and become well 
established before new tree leaves are produced the following 
Spring. 

The soil for the shaded lawn must have adequate drainage, 
as the turf suffers from outbreaks of disease on soggy soils. 
Agricultural tile drains may be installed to remove excess soil 
water, if natural drainage is not adequate. Organic matter, 
such as well-rotted manure or cultivated peat may be thor- 
oughly incorporated with the upper few inches to improve 
soil structure. In addition, 20 to 30 pounds of a complete 
fertilizer should be applied per 1,000 square feet in prepara- 
tion of the seed bed prior to seeding. 

Uniform distribution of seed is essential in obtaining a 
desirable stand. The area should be lightly raked to cover the 
seed not deeper than one-eighth to one-quarter inch. Newly 
planted areas should be kept moderately moist by watering 
with a fine mist-like spray until the grass is well established. 


Chapter Four 
Green Lawns on Terrace Slopes 


ERRACED lawns invariably suffer from moisture short- 

age, since a large proportion of the water from rains and 
artificial watering runs off the slope before it has an oppor- 
tunity to enter the soil. To offset this condition, it is highly 
essential that the soil be adequately limed, if lime be needed, 
and organic matter incorporated at the time the seed bed is 
prepared. 

The successful grass seed mixture for terraces must consist 
of species which are deep rooted and tolerant of drought. 
Early Fall is the most favorable season for planting terraced 
lawns, as the grass has an opportunity to become well estab- 
lished during the cool, moist Fall and Spring months. Spring 
seedlings generally suffer severely from Summer drought and 
competition with weeds, unless carefully watered and weeded 
frequently. 

The soil on the terrace slope should receive an application 
of approximately 25 pounds of a well-balanced, complete 
commercial fertilizer, the material being evenly spread over 
each 1,000 square feet and raked into the surface soil. To 
insure an even stand, the seed should be scattered uniformly 
over the seed bed, at the rate of four to five pounds per 1,000 
square feet, the area being raked lightly to cover the seed and 
then rolled. 

To avoid washing of the newly seeded lawn by rains or 
artificial watering, the entire slope may be covered with 
cheesecloth or some similar open-mesh inexpensive fabric. 
The cloth may be held permanently in place by short stakes 
or staples placed at frequent intervals. The young grass plants 
grow through the cloth without difficulty, and the rotting 
fabric forms a mulch to protect the plants until well 
established. 

The terrace lawn will endure drought 
and other adversities to a greater degree 
if cut at one inch or longer, than if 
mowed closely. Periodic cutting at a 
one-inch length permits vigorous root 
development in Spring and Fall and 
also improves the density of the turf. 
Where the incline is so steep that erosion 
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HOSE beautiful trees which shade your lawn and pro- 

vide such artistic setting for your home are in reality 
“children of the forest.” The forest is their natural home. 
What you are doing to preserve their health and beauty is 
mostly along the lines of maintaining for them — so far as 
possible — a condition approaching the vigorous, natural 
existence of the forest. 


To assist your trees in combating the semi-artificial life they 
are forced to live, is the aim of H. L. Frost & Higgins Co., 
specialists in the care of trees for forty-one years. Frost and 
Higgins services include: 


Transplanting Large Trees Spraying for Control of Scale on 
Dormant Trees and Shrubs 


Gassing Borers 


é sf ’ Pruning Shade Trees and 
Aerating and Rectifying Soils Tree Surgery 


Spraying Evergreens Removing Undesirable Trees 
Spraying Fruit Trees Cavity Work 
Spraying Shade Trees Consulting Service 


Pruning Fruit Trees and Shrubs 


Fertilizing 


Let us talk with you about your “Forest 
Children.” We are as interested in your 
trees as you are—and it places you under 
no obligation to discuss their welfare. 
Telephone Arlington 1410—or write us. 


HoL.FROST ned HIGGINS CO. 
Oliugtou, Massachusetts 











Now is the time to re-locate or bring 
in large trees. 
Consult us freely! 


























of the soil by rain occurs, one or two top dressings of screened 
top soil or compost yearly will aid in maintaining a smooth 
surface. A new type of lawn mower makes cutting of the grass 
on sloping ground easy. It is pushed up the slope with the 
blades idle. It cuts as it descends, the mower coming down by 
its own weight. 


Chapter Five 
The Liming of Lawn Soils 


N RECENT years, a theory of weed control based on the 

development of strong acidity in soils has attracted atten- 

tion. Experimentation has shown the theory to be entirely 
erroneous. 

Although such lawn grasses as the bent grasses and fescues 
are more tolerant of strong soil acidity than is Kentucky blue 
grass, even the acid-tolerant species make a sturdier growth on 
mildly acid or neutral soils. Moreover, many pernicious 
weeds, such as crab grass, chickweed, and red sorrel are as 
tolerant of soil acidity as the bent grasses. 

It is a satisfactory practice on established lawns to apply 
lime once every two or three years at a rate sufficient to 
counteract such acidity as may develop from continued water- 
ing and the use of acid-forming fertilizers. 

In preparing seed beds for new plantings, lime should be 
thoroughly mixed with the soil layers to be occupied by grass 
roots. For established sod, lime should be evenly spread over 
the lawn surface. Uniform distribution of the material is im- 
portant, since lime will move downwards in the soil but not 
laterally. Hence, any areas which do not receive lime will 
derive no benefit from this material. 

Lime may be applied at any convenient time without dan- 
ger of burning the turf, provided the leaves are dry when the 
material is spread. However, the most favorable seasons for 
liming lawn soils are Fall, Winter and early Spring, when 
successive freezing and thawing aid in the penetration of the 
material into the soil. Lime is slow in its action at best and 
any method of speeding its entrance into the soil is desirable. 
The benefits of lime begin to appear the following Summer 
provided there has been sufficient opportunity for the lime to 
penetrate the soil. 


The Depth to Plant Bulbs 


OW deep should I plant my bulbs? is a common ques- 
tion. The following list shows the depth at which to 
plant familiar kinds: 


Aconite 
Alstromeria (Peruvian lily) ... ais hit ee 
Amaryllis Belladonna .. . - 


inches 


2 
8 
8 
3 
3 
Crocus 3 
Daffodil . ee 
Small rock garden varieties -8 
Erythronium 3 
Fritillaria (Snake’s Head) 3 
Fritillaria imperialis 6 
F. meleagris . . . 3 
Galanthus (Snowdrop) 3 
Hyacinth 
Iris, English - 
Iris, Dutch and Spanish 
Lilies, Madonna ... 3 
Lilies in general 4-10 
Lily of the Valley 2 
Muscari (Grape hyacinth) 3 
Oxalis y 
Ranunculus 2 
Scilla sibirica 3 
4 


4 
4 
4 


Scilla (May-flowering bluebells) ri 
Tulip ma 5-6 * 

Bulbs should not be planted in freshly dug ground if this 
can be avoided. It is better to have the soil idle for two or 
three weeks. Otherwise some of the bulbs are likely to sink 
below their proper depth, causing irregularity in their growth 
and flowering. The soil over the bulbs should be firmed but 


| should not be watered. 
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‘titan Work in the Borders 


GOOD way to divide perennials which need division is to 
take off pieces carefully with a knife from the outside. 
These are younger parts and will make better plants than the 
exhausted center, which can often be discarded. This is espe- 
cially true of phloxes. 

When replanting a border, it is a good plan to do this work 
in sections, lifting a few plants at a time, thoroughly and 
deeply digging the ground and replanting a few days later. 
Fertilizer may be dug in before planting, or the ground can 
be given a top dressing of old manure later on to be forked in 
when Spring comes. 

It is advisable to divide many herbaceous plants every three 
or four years. Campanulas, lupins, marguerites, michaelmas 
daisies and perennial phlox are some which are best split up 
in Autumn or Spring. 

Some of the deeper-rooting plants are best left undisturbed. 
Delphiniums should not be divided unless the flowers begin 
to deteriorate. Peonies, the gas plant, Dictamnus fraxinella, and 
Christmas roses should not be moved. Lilies-of-the-valley and 
Madonna lily, provided they are planted in a suitable posi- 
tion, the former in the shade, the latter in the sun, should be 
allowed to remain for several years. 

Young plants of hollyhock, anchusa and foxglove which 
have appeared the past Summer may well be moved to another 
part of the garden, ready for planting when the borders have 
been prepared for them. They will be useful for filling in the 
gaps where other plants have died. Stakes which were used 
for supporting the taller plants can be stored for another 
season. 


Digging and Storing Dahlias 


HERE need be no special hurry about digging dahlias, 

but when frost blackens the tops, it is time to cut the 
stems to within six inches of the ground. Then the roots may 
be dug, a label bearing the name of the variety being fastened 
to the stump. It is well to choose a dry day and to keep the 
roots in a place sheltered until they are dry. They may be 
suspended upside down or placed on the floor in the same 
position. The point is that all moisture should drain away 
in a short time. 

When properly dried, the roots may be set side by side in a 
large box and covered with an inch or so of sifted, dry soil, 
the box being shaken to make sure the soil works itself be- 
tween the roots. Sometimes, peat moss is used, but it should 
be dry. Dry leaves will serve but are not as good. It is advis- 
able to stand the box on two or three bricks or blocks to make 
a passageway for air under the box bottom. 

A good plan is to wrap each root in a piece of newspaper 
and place in layers in a barrel always “‘upside down.” 


How to Destroy Tree Stumps 


_ removal of a tree stump by digging it out is hard and 
tedious work. It is much better to destroy the stump as it 
stands, and this is not impossible. The first step is to make 
holes, several inches deep, in it with an auger and bit, or with 
the help of a red-hot poker. Some of the holes should be 
at the top of the stump and others around the sides as near to 
the roots as possible. 

When all the holes have been made, fill each cavity with 
paraffin. Allow this to soak in and fill up again. Repeat several 
times, spreading the process over a day or two. Then the de- 
struction of the stump can be finished. Heap dry rubbish over 
the stump and set this on fire. The stump will soon be burn- 
ing fiercely. As it is well soaked with paraffin, the burning 
will spread to all parts. Most of the stump will be destroyed 
and what is left may readily be grubbed out. 
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Distributors of 
FLORIDA HUMUS 


ATLANTA: Evans Implement Co. 
AUBURN, N. Y.: George J. Nicht 
AUGUSTA: Fruitland Nurseries 
BALTIMORE: 


E. Miller Richardson & Co. 
BINGHAMTON: A. L. Davis’ Son 
BOSTON: Joseph Breck & Sons 
Perry Seed Company 
BRISTOL, VA. Wood-Howell Nurseries 
CINCINNATI: 

J. Chas. McCullough Seed Co. 


CLEVELAND: Sidney L. Dryfoos 
DETROIT: Terminal Sales Corp 
JACKSONVILLE: 


Jacksonville Landscape Co. 
LOS ANGELES: 

Germain Seed & Plant Co. 
LOUISVILLE: Buntor: Seed Co. 
MANCHESTER, N. H.: 

John B. Varick Co. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN.: 

The Frank S. Platt Co. 
NEW ORLEANS: Reuter Seed Co. 
NEW YORK (also Long Island & 

N. J.): Stumpp & Walter Co. 
NORFOLK, VA.: Geo. Tait & Sons 
PHILADELPHIA: Henry A. Dreer, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH: Beckert Seed & Bulb Co. 
PORTLAND, ME.: Kendall & Whitney 
PORTLAND, ORE.: 

The Chas. H. Lilly Co. 
PROVIDENCE: W. E. Barrett Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.: Hart & Vick, Inc. 
SEATTLE, WASH.: 

The Chas. H. Lilly Co. 
ST. LOUIS: St. Louis Seed Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: 

Balderson Co., Inc. 
WATERBURY, CONN.: 

H. S. Coe Co., Inc. 
WORCESTER, MASS.: Ross Bros. Co. 


The Groundwork for a 


PERFECT 
LAWN 


You'll have the groundwork for a per- 
fect lawn if you incorporate Florida 
Humus with the soil before you seed. 
Florida Humus is rich in nitrogen. By 
encouraging root growth and holding 
moisture, it will help your lawn 
through the crucial first Summer. Its 
acidity is just right for lawn grasses. 
.. +» Florida Humus is air-dried before 
packing, by a special process which 
removes over half its natural mois- 
ture. Thus it gives you more humus 
and less water with each pound you 
buy. Write for descriptive booklet, 
Nature’s Storehouse of Fertility. 
Florida Humus Co., 141-R Milk Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


FLORIDA 
HUMUS 


Nature’s Storehouse of Fertility 





Mined and manufactured at Zeliwood, Fla. 
















Louise 
Mansfield 


Special Artist 
of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden 















has collected in one beautiful volume thirty-eight pencil draw- 
ings of herbs. Miss Mansfield’s talent is well-known through 
isolated examples of her work. This book shows her artistry at 
its best—accurate, sensitive, alive to natural design—and not 
just one or two drawings but a full portfolio of 
thirty-eight. Her keen observation of the plants is AN 


made doubly valuable by a concise ’ 
description of each herb on the page ARTIST S 
HERBAL 




















facing its picture. 
Price $2.50 





A Year in an English Country Garden 

All of it! No disappointments concealed ; no pleasures hurried 
over. In a book that will give equal pleasure to gardeners and 
flower-haters, Mrs. Armitage includes a digression on National 
Rat Week and the more involved question of whether to plant 
fruit trees, in view of the probable air raids of the next war! 
A John Farleigh, illustrator of Shaw’s Black Girl in 

Search of God, has decorated the book with twenty- 


COUNTRY four wood engravings. | 
G ARDEN by Ethel Armitage 


Price $3.00 
At all bookstores or 
THE MACMILLAN CO., 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Large - Flowered 
Hybrid Varieties 


These new introductions are distin- 
guished by strong growth and a great 
profusion of bloom. The gorgeous colors 
vary from pure white to deep violet- 
blue, from silvery pink to rich crimson. 
All plants are grown on their own roots, 
and far better than grafted plants. 


Our Clematis Booklet 


describes more than a score of these 
new varieties; some are shown in nat- 
ural colors. A copy will be mailed on 
request. Write today. 


James I. George & Son Box H Fairport, New York 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO PLAN YOUR FALL PLANTING 


We offer for your consideration: 
Peonies of the world’s choicest 
Evergreens in a wide variety 
Perennials of the hardiest and best 
Deciduous shrubs and trees suitable for any 
climate or location 
May we help you with your problem? 
Catalog 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 








LILIUM CANDIDUM 


The Lovely, Pure White Madonna Lily 
Plant now for June Blooms 


I ED 5 nc cccccecceven Ea.50c doz. $5.00 
Mammoth Bulbs ........... Ea. 35c doz. 3.50 
reer Ea.25c doz. 2.50 


Postpaid in New England 
Bulb Price List in Color Free! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE BOSTON, MASS. 














How do YOU use ADCO? 


Of course you know “ADCO,” the powder 
that converts farm and garden rubbish into 


ie, ie 
i “ ; ° > Ahi. enuine organic manure. 
P< ail me rd : 


oe ow do YOU use it?—in 
“ps 
€y 
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af trey 6h a heap on top of the 
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% | crate, 
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layer of rubbish. eet ae it? 
All these methods 3—Wet the 1 — P 
are good. In the pit the material (7 iri (ot over ait 
does not dry out, requires less water- ©! "ubbish_ thor- “ 
ing, and in the Autumn cold does °Y!y. 4—Sprinkle Adco on the 
not check the process. You might try it on your fallen !aver. Repeat 2, 3 and 4 
leaves this season. Have you your copy of “Artificial until all material is used. 
Manure and How to Make It?’’ It is yours for the asking. 


ADCO WORKS, Carlisle, Pa. 




















rpee’s GIANT 
2 Darwin Tulips 


”™ ha Largest Bulbs. 
‘ Giant flowers, long 
Kuae stems. All colors 
mixed. 5 Bulbs 25e 


if A Aittle Thook a 











(35th Annual Issue) 
| Written by men who have spent their 
lives with Roses and Peonies too. }| 
Shows in glowing, natural colors the 
most promising Rose introductions and | Am 























5 for $i—all you 
want at this lowrate! 
Fameus Fantasy Tulip 
“xquisite geranium-red 
shaded rose,marked with 
green (parrot type) 
Y3 Bulbs35e; (2for$i.i5. 
4 Other Specials, postpaid: 
¥ 12 Large Hyacinths, mixed colors__$! 
\), 15 Regal Lilies (were 25c each) ..._.. | 
\ 52 Trumpet Daffedils,all kinds mxd...$1 
\ 100 Crocus, all colors mixed..........$1 
—Burpee’s Bulb Book free-all the best. 


about culture, pruning, etc. Many} 

Special Offers are listed for Fall plant- 
§ ing. This unusual Catalog is sent free 

to garden owners east of the Mississippi 
I River; 35c¢ elsewhere. Write today. 

GEO. H. PETERSON, Inc. | 
NURSERY: PARAMUS RD..ARCOLA.N.J. jf 
MAIL: BOX 45 FAIR LAWN, N. J. (Gy 

S <4 
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the cream of standard kinds; tells all |} i 
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Rosa Rouletti From Cuttings 
t bay ease with which I increased my stock of Rosa rouletti, 

by a most haphazard procedure, indicates that a more 
orderly care would result in prime success. Scarcity and high 
cost need not prevent lovers of this delightful species of the 
rose family indulging to the fullest extent. 

Intending to care for them properly, I took six cuttings at 
random from one well-branched plant during the first week 
in September of last year. Because of an interruption at the 
time, I made a hole in the loose earth near the edge of the 
border with my finger, plunged the cuttings, all in a bunch, 
into it about one-third their length, firmed the soil about 
them and inverted a jelly tumbler over them. Time went on; 
I neglected the cuttings and there they remained throughout 
the Winter. 

On examining them in mid-April of this year, I found 
them all well rooted and making new growth. I transferred 
them to two-inch pots filled with ordinary garden soil and 
sunk the pots to the rim in an open, sunny situation. On the 
12th of June five were sturdy, well-branched plants three to 
four inches high, each bearing numerous buds, one plant hav- 
ing two fully expanded blossoms. They have continued to 
bloom throughout the season with no care except the general 
watering of the garden and, judging from their appearance, 
will continue to bloom for some time to come. Plants in my 
possession last year bloomed until frost. 

Plants grown in crevices atop a low wall in a mixture of 
equal parts of garden soil and well-decayed compost are more 
vigorous and more prolific in bloom than those in other 
situations. 

It is said that rich soil causes them to lose the dwarf, com- 
pact habit which is so desirable in this species. 

Torrington, Conn. —Harriet Pulver. 


Root Cuttings in Summer 
ANY plants can be increased by root cuttings, but it is 
chiefly. those with thick, fleshy roots which are propa- 
gated in this way. They include Anchusa italica, Japanese 
anemone, giant bellflower, Oriental poppy, incarvillea and 
Romneya coulteri or Californian tree poppy. 

Late Summer is the best time to do this work, as the pieces 
of root are still active enough to form young roots and shoots 
before Winter. If many plants are required, dig up the parent 
plant and utilize as much of the root as possible, but where 
only a few are needed, it is best to scrape away some of the 
soil around the plants and detach one or two portions of root 
which is exposed. 

Pieces of root about one-quarter inch in diameter make 
good cuttings, but thick ones may be used instead. Cut them 
into two-inch lengths, making horizontal cuts across the top 
and sloping ones at the bases. This is to prevent the cuttings 
from being inserted upside down. They may be put direct into 
the open ground if the soil is light and well drained, but 
usually it is better to set them in a deep pan or seed box. 
These receptacles must be thoroughly drained and filled with 
a light compost, finely sifted, and containing plenty of silver 
sand. 

Dibble in the cuttings two inches apart, setting their tops 
just below the soil surface. Water them in and place in a cold- 
frame. Keep the soil moist, and when young shoots commence 
to form, expose them gradually to full light and give the 
maximum amount of fresh air. In most instances it will be 
found beneficial to leave the plants in the frame during Win- 
ter, but in mild sections the most forward may be set out in 
the Autumn. 

Commercial men prefer late Fall and early Winter for this 
work, always using clean, sharp sand and some bottom heat. 
In a coldframe, sand would be preferable to soil if given a 
Winter mulch of dry leaves. Sashes over the very thin cut- 
tings of poppies, phlox, anemones and bellflowers would be 
sufficient. 
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Miss Lingard, a Valuable Phlox 


id IS a wonder that more gardeners do not take advantage 
of the charm and dignity of Phlox suffruticosa, variety 
Miss Lingard. The plant is easily procured from nurseries, is 
very hardy and in my experience is not as susceptible to red 
spider or mildew as other phlox varieties are. 

The rich, green, vigorous foliage makes the plant attractive 
at all stages of growth and it blooms early, usually by the 
middle of June, continuing to bloom for about three weeks. 

The habit of growth is upright, reaching three to four 
feet, with large panicles of flowers that have a slight pinkish 
cast and hence when used in gardens where color is necessary, 
contributes a very dignified appearance. As a flower for moon- 
light gardens this plant is unexcelled. 

My experience with the plant has been that not only will it 
bloom in the Spring, but that if it is cut back after it has 
finished blooming just below the flower head, a second crop 
of flowers in lesser quantity but of excellent size will be borne 
later in the season. 

Unlike most phlox varieties, this plant does not spread 
badly and the gardener will have little trouble with its seed- 
lings. It lends itself to division, and increases normally year 
after year, requiring no more care than an iris. It is at its best 
just after the irises are through blooming. I think that this 
phlox would be most satisfactory worked into shrub borders 
to give effects after the Memorial Day riot of color. 


—A. M. Davis. 
Amherst, Mass. 


Two Handsome Native Phloxes 


WO of our beautiful native phloxes have fine rose-pink 

blossoms that stand up a little taller than the Phlox subu- 
lata types and come into bloom a little later, while P. subulata 
is still showy. The lovely P. amcena makes a small, neat 
clump of foliage until its blooming period, when it sends up 
leafy stems to six or eight inches. The large, bright blossoms 
form an open mound of color, which is very effective against a 
dark boulder or mass of foliage. 

The creeping phlox, P. stolonifera, is very different in 
its garden effect from both subulata and amena. It runs 
here and there on short stolons, and sends up a few stems 
of blossoms from each rosette of leaves. Wandering at 
will through a patch of dwarf irises, the result is charming, 
the rosy heads a gay contrast against the light green leaves of 
Iris cristata or the darker green of J. setosa. Purple violets 
with their handsome foliage as well as clumps of our tiny 
bluets are other good companions. 


—Mrs. E. M. Babb. 
Portland, Maine. 


Growing of Daffodils in Pots 


N° OTHER hardy bulb is better adapted for growing in 
pots than the daffodil. The bulbs, if given a little care after 
the blooms are over, will be fit for planting out in Autumn 
and will flower again, as a rule, the next Spring. Many varie- 
ties succeed in pots, but it is wise to confine the selection to 
such kinds as Henry Irving, Golden Spur, Victoria, Sir Wat- 
kin, Emperor, Empress, and Madame de Graaffe. 

Varieties with small bulbs can be grown well in six-inch 
pots, with from five to seven bulbs in each. The larger kinds 
are better in seven-inch pots, five or six in each pot. Pots must 
be clean, dry, and well drained. The compost should consist 
of loam with some leaf mold and coarse sand. Add a six-inch 
potful of bonemeal to each barrowload of the other ingre- 
dients. 
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famous peony shows. 


Ellen Willmott, 











Large vigorous roots, grown in ideal soil and 
climate. Pedigreed Peonies in all the world’s best 
varieties, such as Mrs. J. V. Edlund, Hansina 
Brand, Blanche King, Mrs. A. M. Brand, Mrs. 
Bryce Fontaine, Walter Lindgren, Oliver Brand, 
Martha Bulloch, LeCygne and many other choice 
peonies in the FAMOUS BRAND DIVISIONS. 


Brand Peonies consistently win first awards at all 


BRAND'S “OWN ROOT” 


FRENCH LILACS 


World’s largest stock of these gorgeous ‘““Own Root 
French Lilacs.” Such wonderful varieties as Buffon, 
Decaisne, Edith Cavell, Henri Martin, Hippolyte 
Maringer, Katherine Havemeyer, Leon Gambetta, 
Miss 


Olivier De 
Poincaire, Reaumur, Victor Lemoine, 
and many others. Write for FREE 
NEW FALL CATALOG. 
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FALL PLANTING’S HERE! 








And it is preferred by many to Spring planting. We offer 
some really surprising bargains this Fall—more than a 
thousand evergreens, trees and shrubs to choose. Some 
are scarce and will be sold out by Spring. 





OUR AUTUMN CATALOG 
gladly mailed on request. You 
will find, quality considered, you 
can buy cheaper and safer 
from us. 











EVERGREEN 
BARGAINS 


25 100 = §=1000 
White Spruce (Picea alba) 
8-15 inches XX $3.00 $11.00 $ 75 
Hemlock (Tsuga canadensis) 
10-15 inches X 5.00 17.50 150 
Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga) 
8-15 inches XX 5.00 17.00 110 
Red Pine (p. resinosa) 
8-12 inches XX 8.00 55 
Scots Pine (p. sylvestris) 
12-20 inches XX 11.00 95 
Japan Yew (taxus cuspidata) 
Upright, for hedges 
10-12 inches XX 10.00 36.00 300 
2-2% feet XXX 16.50 55.00 430 


RARER TREES 


(ball of earth) 
Red-flowering Dogwood each 
12-18 inches, 2-yr. grafts ..... $ .90 
18-24 inches, 3-yr. grafts ..... 1.25 
Pfitzer (silver) Juniper 
15-18 inches ............ ... 1.00 
Franklinia (Gordonia) 
EE Gvictadasiccess. 1.25 
Koster Blue Spruce 
ES eee 1.90 
Kelsey Berry-bush Yew 
1% feet (with berries) ....... 3.00 


BULBS and PLANTS 


TULIPS and NARCISSUS from $4 
a 100! Not any “bargain assort- 
ment” but strict top-size, named 
bulbs. 

IRIS from 2 for 25 cents — your 
selection of 100 varieties. 
PEONIES—The best in the world 
and described so you can select 
easily. 





KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 








Est. 1878 


50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 








It's Gonblem Protected “|? 


ON’T risk the loss of valuable 
perennials and shrubs this winter. 
Protect them from Winter-Kill with a 
mulch of GPM Peat Moss. Inexpensive, 
Clean, Easy to use. For best results, 


insiston GPM. Write for FREE folder, | 


“Preparing Gardens for Winter.” 


ATKINS & DURBROW, inc. 


165-H JOHN ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
1524 SOUTH WESTERN AVE. 177 MILK STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. BOSTON, MASS. 


LILY BULBS 


Sound, plump, freshly dug bulbs 
delivered with live roots. Prepaid. 
Six bulbs for five times the price 
of one. 





————_——-_ 
$2.00 each 
Giganteum himalaicum, Hybrid Douglas 
Ingram, testaceum (large). 
$1.00 each 
Hybrid Shuksan. Star of Oregon, 
testaceum. 
50c each 
Martagon album, pardalinum giganteum, 
Sar-gale (small), sulphureum (small), 
washingtonianum purpureum, Will- 
mottiw (large). 
25c each 
Amabile, bulbiferum, croceum, formosa- 
num, umbellatum. 
——_—_—— 
Ask for price list of 50 lilies. 
Buy from the grower. 
———_—_———- 


©. L. SHRIDE, Vashon, Wash. 











Do you 
know the lovely 


SPRING 
STARFLOWER 


A most fascinating spring-blooming 
plant from the Argentine, proving 
perfectly hardy in our Northern gar- 
dens. Produces neat clusters of nar- 
row linear foliage and an abundance 
of showy large bicoms of a soft lilac- 
blue with a rich biue stripe through 
the center of each petal. Plant now. 


20 selected bulbs 
for only $1.00, postpaid 
New BULB CATALOG Free (when 
ou order the above—or on request). 
any choice offerings. 
HENRY A. DREER 


359 Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





HOW TO BUILD 


va Reautip 


SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 
September is the best month 
to build new lawns—but be- 
fore you do any seeding, be 
sure that the soil is properly 
conditioned. A good soil foun- 
dation, plus good seeds, will give you a beau- 
tiful lawn for many years to come—a thick, 
velvety lawn that stays green all summer 
long and requires a minimum of attention. 
Send for our FREE Bulletin on “LAWNS” 
—tells how to build new lawns and remake 
old ones. Just address Dept. H. 9-15. PEAT 


IMPORT CORP., 155 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


EWBLEM-PROTEGy, 


Ts 0 
Peat mosS 
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Lasting Labels for Seed Beds 


HE question of permanent garden labels is one that has 

been threshed out many times and the conclusion seems to 
be that permanency is more or less a matter of pocketbook 
capacity. Without question, the only really permanent labels 
are those that are etched or stamped on some practically inde- 
structible base such as one of the non-corroding metals. 

These labels are ideal for use on permanent plantings, but 
there still remains a need for a label for seed beds that will 
withstand a season of weathering. This is particularly true of 
lots of seeds of such species as primulas, that are allowed to 
remain undisturbed over a period of several months. Ordinary 
pencilled labels invariably become faded long before the seed 
has germinated and often, unless one is blessed with a particu- 
larly good memory, the seedlings wear a question mark for a 
name until such time as they bloom and can be identified. 

For labels for such uses, where semi-permanent is perhaps 
a better name than permanent, I recommend an ordinary six- 
inch wooden pot label, painted (they may be purchased al- 
ready painted) with the plant name, date and other pertinent 
data printed on the label with black India waterproof draw- 
ing ink such as draftsmen use in making tracings. This ink 
may be purchased in any store dealing in artists’ supplies and 
a small bottle sufficient to write all the labels needed for the 
rest of one’s life costs only a few cents. I use an ordinary pen, 
not a fountain pen, and select labels with the smoothest pos- 
sible surface. It will be found easier to print than to write the 
names. The printing will outlast the wood of the label, and 
as far as seed bed and cutting frames are concerned, the label 
is as permanent as necessary. 

—James H. Bissland. 

Chicopee, Mass. 


Seed Making Among the Lilies 


| agile to T. A. Weston (Horticulture, August 1) re- 
garding the seeding of lilies, I will say that seed may be 
obtained on Lilium tigrinum by pollinating it with L. leicht- 
lint, L. maximowiczi and L. batemannie. At this writing, 
August 7, I have hybrids of L. tigrinum and these species in 
flower. L. testaceum sets seed readily when pollinated by its 
reputed parents, L. candidum and L. chalcedonicum. Al- 
though the seed germinates, I have not yet succeeded in rais- 
ing any plants to flowering size. 

L. candidum, Salonika variety, seeds freely; in fact, with 
me every flower developed a seed capsule, but only a few are 
being allowed to mature. The ordinary L. candidum sets only 
an occasional capsule at Geneva, but when pollinated with the 
Salonika variety, has seeded freely. Many other lilies fail to 
set seed when selfed, but will respond to pollen of a different 
clone. 

Sometimes with certain plants, many attempts made in 
different years are necessary to obtain seeds. One is not justi- 
fied in comparing the effects of different climates on seed set- 
ting in lilies until one knows what clones are involved. More 
than one clone of the Madonna lily is undoubtedly in circu- 
lation and if two compatible clones are in the same garden 
and pollinate each other, a crop of seed will result, but if only 
one self-incompatible clone is present, little or no seed will be 
produced. Presumably the latter situation is much the more 
frequent. 

With reference to the statement about mosaic in L. formo- 
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Hardy Plants for Winter Decoration 


Why hunt Bittersweet and find 
that your favorite vine has been 
stripped? Why buy Chinese Lan- 
terns, Frosty Silver King and at- 
tractive Bittersweet at the store 

Ew where it’s so expensive? Enjoy 
these beauties in your garden and 
) pick a beautiful Winter bouquet 
whenever you like. Take advan- 
tage of these low prices now! Bit- 
tersweet, 2 yr. plants, which will 
have berries next Fall, 35c, two 
for 60c. Silver King, 3 for 50c, 
and Chinese Lanterns, 2 yr., 3 for 
40c. Send your order today... 
it will receive prompt attention. 
SPRINGHILL NURSERIES 
DEPT. H, TIPPECANOE CITY. OHIO 


Enjoy these beauties in your garden and 
home for less than the cost of one bouquet 





We offer the following 


TRILLIUMS 


for Fall planting 


Trillium erectum, Purple Per12 
Trillium . 


grandifiorum, 

Snow Trillium ... 1.00 
stylosum, Rose 

Trillium 
undulatum, 

Painted Trillium 1.50 


We pay the postage on the above bulbs. 
Catalogue listing 200 varieties of native 
plants sent on request. 


Charles H. Williams Nurseries 


EXETER, N. H. 











Rose Garden 


Spray Treatment 
CONTROLS INSECTS AND DISEASES 
* TRI-OGEN positively controls Black-spot, 

Mildew, all insect pests on roses, other 
plants; does not mar blooms, nor harm foliage. 
Stimulates growth, COMPLETE PLANT PRO- 
TECTION, economical, easy to use. Endorsed by 
leading authorities. For sale by first-class Seed 
Houses, Department Stores and Garden Supply 
Dealers. If unable to obtain, write us. Liter- 
ature free. 

Rose Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. AB, 37th and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia. Pa. 


SPEND A PENNY... 

for the World’s Most Beautiful Bulb Catalog 
—32 full-color pages describing the choicest 
varieties of bulbs available for Fall planting. 
All bulbs offered are TOP SIZE and FIRST 
QUALIT Y—¢grown in our own nurseries at 
Hillegom, Holland, and marketed direct to 
American flower lovers. This beautiful Bulb 
Grower's Guide costs you only a Penny Post- 
card. Send it today. 


OR SPEND A DOLLAR ... 


for a special collection of 25 Giant Flowering 
Darwin Tulips in 5 varieties, each separately 
labelled, postage prepaid (remittance must 
accompany order). Our 32-page Catalog will 
be sent immediately. Address: 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
DEPT. 28 BABYLON, L. I., N. Y- 


Trees Must Have Attention 


Our methods of Feeding, Cavity 
Treatment and Pruning enable 

















GROW THEM INDOORS 

by Allen H. Wood, Jr. 
Most complete and fastest selling 
book on HOUSE PLANTS. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED $1.75 
At All Bookstores 
HALE CUSHMAN & FLINT, BOSTON 











MADONNA LILIES 
should be planted in early Fall 
Ours are best Northern French bulbs 
LARGE BULBS of FLOWERING SIZE 
$2.25 for 10, $5 for 25 (add veeee) 
MAMMOTH or MONSTER B 8s 
$2.75 for 10, $6 for 25 (add postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 











us to work at the lowest possible 
cost. 


Consultation and estimates 
without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
TEL. ASP. 4204 
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New Garven SAsH 
Glazed $ 95 " 
and . Y 
Painted each Y 
Open— Unpainted Wi 
without glass .75c Vi, 
Handy Size — 2 x 4 ft. y; 
Light weight — 14 lbs. , 
Easily clipped together to Ul 
form Hot Beds, Miniature 
Greenhouses, Garden Wind- 
breaks. Durable—made of Send for 
Air Dried Gulf Cypress. folder C 
LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Irvington, N. Y. 














Good Lawns Must 
Be Started Right 


Grass won't grow in soil not suited to its needs. 
To avoid failure, test the soil before you seed and 
add exactly the lime and fertilizer that you need. 
This easy-to-use kit tests for nitrogen, phosphorus, 
potash, and acidity, giving all essential informa- 
tion for a successful lawn or 
garden. 


SUDBURY SOIL 
TEST KIT 







Complete with 
instructions and data 
on plant needs.... 


Mail orders promptly filled. 


SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 
P.O. Box 647 South Sudbury, Massachusetts 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Gladiolus Specialists 


CUT FLOWERS — BULBS 
Wholesale—Retail 


You are cordially invited to visit one of 
New England’s largest and most popular 
ladiolus fields. We have 20 acres in bloom 
rom July 20th to October 1st, located on 
U. 8. Route 1, main highway to Portsmouth, 
N. H., 6 miles from Newburyport, Mass. 
Write for New Fall List 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 
DESERT TWILIGHT 


DELPHINIUM SEEDS 
Wheeler Croft Hand Pollinated 


Double flowers over 3” of soft 
mauve. Dark centers. Long 
spikes. Tall. Long laterals. Con- 
spicuous. Charming. 

Small Supply of Seed—$1 per pkt. 


AGNES A. WHEELER 
6128 S.E. 18th Ave., Portland, Ore. 


ak a? 4 Large Bulbs 25c 

20 Large Bulbs $1.00 
POSTPAID—Your choice of 
MPEROR | EMPRESS 
Rich Full Yellow White Petals and 
Petals - Trumpet Yellow Trumpet 
These two tavorites are splendid 
companion plants. Valuable for 
beds, borders and cutting. 
BULB CATALOG FREE 
GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


RFD6. BOX 516-H, TACOMA. WASH. 


"How Does Your Garden Grow?” 


“Nicely, thank you, for I rely on the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle to provide me with practical information 
yn all my garden problems.”’ 


Gailealinn is the sole interest of the Gardeners’ 
hronicle. Published monthly, it is official organ 
of the Nat. Assn. of Gardeners and the American 
Rock Garden Soc., a fact which guarantees a high 
editorial standard. 


Trial Subscription—7 months for $1.00 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


1270-H SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


HORMODIN 


8S a root forming chemical that stimulates 
rapid root growth of cuttings. Varieties, 
lifficult to root, are now readily propagated 
with Hormodin. No special equipment or 
training necessary. Inexpensive, small size 
ottle with directions sufficient for 200 to 
150 cuttings $1 postpaid. 


THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 


486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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sanum, I wish to say that this lily is free from mosaic merely 
because it is usually propagated from seed. When exposed 
to mosaic, however, it quickly acquires the disease and the 
symptoms are very distinct, thus facilitating rogueing. 

Mosaic is prevalent in lilies solely because little has been 
done to clean up stocks. If the information about this disease, 
which has been discovered and published by the holders of the 
lily disease fellowship, were put into practice by bulb growers 
and gardeners, mosaic would soon become rare and the list of 
easily grown lilies would become surprisingly long. The most 
serious aspect of the whole situation lies in the stubbornness 
of those who will not admit that there is such a disease. That 
is the principal cause of grief in growing lilies. Eliminate this 
attitude, apply the information now known, and lilies will 
begin to come into their own as one of the finest of garden 


plants. 
—G. L. Slate. 


Geneva, N. Y. 


Chinch Bugs Causing Brown Spots 


ROWN patches on the lawn at this season may be caused 
by chinch bugs instead of by Japanese beetles, according 
to information sent out by the New York Botanical Garden. 
In hot dry weather, it is explained, the chinch bugs suck the 
juices from the grass blades until large areas of the lawn may 
turn brown. Bent grasses are particularly susceptible. In damp 
weather the chinch bugs are often kept in check by a fungus 
which attacks them. 

These small pests, which have invaded the region around 
New York only within the last few years, are less than a 
quarter of an inch in length and have black bodies with white 
wings. Japanese beetles, the grubs of which injure lawns by 
feeding on the roots of grass until late in June, are easily iden- 
tified in the adult stage, when they are flying, by their irrides- 
cent green bodies. 

Tobacco dust (1 per cent nicotine) spread on the lawns at 
the rate of 50 pounds to 1,000 square feet is claimed to be 
very effective against chinch bugs. A nicotine sulphate spray 
with soap will also eliminate many of them. The Japanese 
beetles require more drastic measures, including treating the 
lawn with lead arsenate, 10 pounds to 1,000 square feet, to 
be well washed in, and either spraying surrounding plants or 
using traps or both. 

Another cause of large brown patches in the lawn is the 
rhizoctonia fungus, which may be eliminated with a spray 
of an organic mercury compound or some other good 
fungicide. 


Pruning Weeping Standard Roses 


ANY readers seem puzzled when they come to prune 
Weeping rose standards, but there is nothing difficult 
about the work. Almost all weeping standards are rambler 
roses and all that one needs to do is to cut out the old branches 
which have flowered and leave the new shoots which will 
bear blooms next year. Care must be taken not to cut the old 
branches below where the new shoots started to grow, and the 
former should not be cut out unless they can be replaced by 
other new shoots. 

















Tree Peonies 


8 years old 
Perfectly Gorgeous Flowers 
Colors—White to deep Purple 
Price $20.00 each 


GHENT RIDGE NURSERY 
35 Marvin Ave. 


Akron, O. 











FIVE PAMPHLETS | 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, for sale at Horti- 
tural Hall, Boston, as follows: 


Herbs: How to grow them and use them 75c 
Garden Club Programs ............. 50c 
Begonias and Their Culture ......... 50c 


Rock Gardens and What to Growin Them = 


i ond o> dared @2 9 8 Oates 
Sent postpaid on receipt of check or Pi as 
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Accepted as the best—the 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


PERMANENT when marked with 
ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 
You can really de- 
end on this. Now 
in thousands of fine 
gardens without a 
single complaint. As 
attractive as they are 
convenient. Beauti- 
ful inconspicuous 
gray-green color har- 
monizes with plants, 
soil and rocks. Mark 
ings erasible with 
pencil rubber. Five 
styles covering all 
label problems. 
Order a trial lot now 
(returnable if 








unsatisfactory ) 
or send for free samples 
PERFECT 25 100 
Border Label (5”) ....... $2.00 $7.75 
Rock Garden Label (4”) .. 1.75 6.75 
Show Garden Label (7”) .. 2.50 9.50 
Tie-On Labels with wire 
lw gt 1’ ae 3.00 
Pot Labels (4” x %” tapered) 2.50 


HOWARD HAMMITT 654 Main St. Hartford, Conn- 








Freshly dug 
MADONNA LILIES 


Large bulbs $2.50 doz. 4 for $1.00 
Jumbo bulbs 3.50 doz. S3for 1.00 
Daffodils—Trumpet—Mixed 
Blooming size 100$3.00 33 for $1.00 
Large 100 4.50 20for 1.00 
Daffodils—King Alfred 
Blooming size 100$4.50 20 for $1.00 
| Large 100 6.00 15for 1.00 
Darwin Tulips Mixed 
Top size 100 $4.00 25 for $1.00 
Second size 100 2.90 S33for 1.00 
For the cutting garden or mass planting 
| the second size is preferable to the first. 
Iris German Mixed....... 12 for $1.00 
Price List on Request 


NELSON BULB FARMS 
WETHERSFIELD CONN. 











DEAD BUGS Shrubs 


es 





Spray with AGRI-PAX 
Outdoors and in Greenhouse 
It’s Non-Poisonous, Stainless. Kills both 

Chewing and Sucking Insects. 
QUART Can for $1; GALLON Can for $3 
From dealers or from us direct, prepaid 
when cash accompanies order. 


MORRIS B. READE, Inc. s.uevitie, w. J. 








FLORISTS ATTENTION 


Fine opportunity for branch business on 





} North Shore of Massachusetts. The owner 


of “Uplands,” beautiful North Shore 


Estate, will divide the property, and sell 


portion containing Lord and Burnham 
Greenhouse, three sections, modern in 
every way, almost new. Fine new storage 
house for plants, hot frames, cold frames, 
service garage, all in best condition. Sur- 
rounded by about four acres of orna- 
mental grounds, gardens, many rare coni- 
fers, rose garden. On main road from 
Boston to Gloucester, in best part of 
Manchester-by-the-Sea. Sale must be 
quick. Price reasonable. Apply for ap- 
pointment. 


T. DENNIE BOARDMAN 


TELEPHONE MANCHESTER 144 


or 
MEREDITH & GREW 


TELEPHONE MANCHESTER 692 
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FALL FLOWERING CROCUS 


CROCUS ZONATUS, Soft Lilac. 

CROCUS SPECIOSUS, Blue. 

GUARANTEED to BLOOM this 

n, border. Multi- 

ply freely. Not more than 90 bulbs of either 

variety at $1.50 ($3.50 ‘value) to a customer. 

Complete 1937 Holland Bulb Catalog Free. 
STASSEN GARDENS, INC. 

ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 


ay STASSEN’S 
a | 


BOX 14 


KALMIOPSIS LEACHIANA 


Evergreen shrubs, 8 to 12 inches high, 
small foliage and medium size pink flowers 
from May to end July. Very hardy and 
drought resistant, neutral or slightly acid 


1. 
“ol. Potted plants, $1.00 each 
Three for $2.50, prepaid 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 


JAPANESE YEW 


Selected, upright growing, compact form 
for use in hedges and specimens. 15” to 
18” high, Balled and burlapped. 4 for 
$2.50; 10 for $5.00; 100 for $45.00. 
Shipments well crated. Express prepaid. 

PEEKSKILL NUREEINES 
PEEKSKILL 


HERBS 


Pot-grown plants: over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 
Write for Catalogue 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
BRADLEY HILLS 
BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


Plant Now— 

TERRESTRIAL ORCHID COLLECTION 

3—Cyp Acaule 2—-Calapogon Pulchellus 

1—-Cyp Regine 2— Hab. Ciliaris 

1—Cyp Pubescens 1—Isotria Verticillata 

10 Orchids—$2.00 Postpaid 
Catalog 
PARAMOUNT GARDENS 
PLAINFIELD NEW JERSEY 


SUNSET LILY 


A grand new Lily for 
your garden. Easy cul- 
ture. Gorgeous blooms, 
scarlet and gold. 
40c each 
3 for $1.00 


Write for Catalog 
































YEREX BULB GARDENS 
TIGARD. OREGON 














HEMEROCALLIS 


Newer DAYLILIES blooming June to ~ 
APRICOT, apricot-yellow, June oe 
GOLCONDA, deep yellow, July-Aug. ‘ 
GOLDENI, deep orange, July- -Aug. ... .65 
HIGHBOY, tall yellow, August ...... 
HYPERION, best pale yellow, July-Aug. 2. 00 
MBS. H. WYMAN, yellow, August .75 
OPHIR. best goiden yellow, July-Aug. .75 
(Add postage to prices)—Plant now 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 


ORCHIDS 


of distinction 


EDWARD A. MANDA, Inc. 
130 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 
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Maple-Leaved Viburnums 


FoR years I assumed that the Fall coloring of the maple- 
leaved viburnum, Viburnum acerifolium, was always the 
lovely lavender that it so often colors in the mountains of 
eastern Pennsylvania. Then I saw it portrayed in a painting 
of the Indiana sand dune region as a glorious vivid crimson. 
When I locked the matter up, I found Gray’s Manual stating, 
“Leaves crimson in Autumn,”’ while Bailey’s Cyclopedia 
says, ‘The foliage assumes a handsome dark purple Fall 
color.”’ 

The lavender coloring is charming in Autumn gardens, and 
the crimson and dark purple are probably equally so, al- 
though I have never seen them in gardens. Gardeners planting 
the shrub for lavender or purple would be disappointed to 
secure the crimson leaved. It seems, therefore, that dealers 
should mention Autumn color when describing the plants 
they sell. 

The maple-leaved viburnum is a small shrub, usually only 
two or three feet in height, although occasionally five feet. 
Much of its garden value is due to its willingness to grow 
under trees where the ground is dry, especially if the dry 


ground is rocky or sandy. 
—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


Important Coming Events 

September 17. Edge Hill, Pa. Autumn flower show of the King’s 
Daughters at the Carmel Presbyterian Church. 

September 17-i8. Philadelphia, Pa. Dahlia and Fall Flower Show of 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society with the co-operation of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at the Thirtieth Street Station. 

September 18. Kearny, N. J. Fall Show of the Kearny and Arlington 
Garden Club at the Kearny Public Library. 

September 18-19. Indianapolis, Ind. Annual Meeting, American 
Dahlia Society. 

September 20-21. Baltimore, Md. The Annual Show of the Baltimore 
Dahlia Society at the Richmond Market Armory. 

September 23. Pomona, Calif. Fall show of the American Amaryllis 
Society at the Los Angeles County Fair Grounds. 

September 23. Norristown, Pa. Autumn flower show of the Norris- 
town Garden Club at the City Hall. 

September 23-25. New York, N. Y. Annual Show of the American 
Dahlia Society at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 

September 24-25. Philadelphia, Pa. Annual floral exhibition of the 
Burholme Horticultural Society at Trinity Oxford Community 
House, Rising Sun Avenue and Disston Street. 

September 25-26. Chicago, Ill. The Annual Show of the Central 
States Dahlia Society at the Garfield Park Conservatory. 

September 25-26. Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual Show of the Ohio Valley 
Dahlia Society at the Hotel Netherland Plaza. 

September 25-26. Washington, D. C. The Second Annual Show of 
the National Capital Dahlia Society. 

September 27-October 2. Birmingham, Ala. A Dahlia Show at the 
Alabama State Fair under the auspices of the Dahlia Society of 
Alabama. 

September 28-30. Greenwich, Conn. Annual Flower Show of the 
Westchester and Fairfield Horticultural Society, nearby garden clubs 
co-operating, at the State Armory. 

September 28-October 2. Richmond, Va. The Annual Show of the 
Virginia Dahlia Society at the Fair Grounds in connection with the 
Virginia State Fair. 

September 29-30. Oyster Bay, L.I., N. Y. The Annual Dahlia Show 
of the Oyster Bay Horticultural Society. 

October 1-2. Jenkintown, Pa. Autumn flower show of the Old York 
Garden Clubs at Strawbridge & Clothier Store. 

October 1-3. Merchantville, N. J. Autumn flower show of the Dahlia 
and Horticultural Society at the Camden Vocational School, Brown- 
ing Road. 

October 4. Germantown, Pa. Flower show of the Germantown Hor- 
ticultural Socety at the Library Hall, Vernon Park. 

October 5-7. Boston, Mass. Fruit and vegetable show of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

October 7-9. Roanoke, Va. Annual meeting of the American Rose 
Society. 

October 13, Birmingham, Ala. The Annual Dahlia Show of the 
Dahlia Society of Alabama at the Thomas Jefferson Hotel. 

October 23-24. Rutledge, Pa. Chrysanthemum show of the Rutledge 
Horticultural Society at the Fire House Auditorium. 


October 29-31. Pasadena, Calif. Annual Fall flower show at the Car- 
melita Gardens. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 


HEMEROCALLIS (The Lovely Daylily): 

English and American hybrids. Reasonabl 
riced. Write for list. Leonard H Howard, 
myth Avenue, Greenville, S. C. 


WHITE DELPHINIUM SEED from large 
double- flower Hybrids. Majestic and lend- 
ing charm to o Jane garden. Pkt. 200 seeds, 
$1.00. TWO-YEAR-OLD PLANTS of these 
beautiful WHITES, $1.00 each, $5.00 for 
six. LOUISIANA IRIS. NEW, interesting 
colors, perfectly hardy. Mixed . = er 
doz. Play Gardens, Edward Bu 
Boyce, Va. 











BULBS FROM THE ENDS OF THE 
EARTH: Unique South Africans for pot 
culture. 12 Ixias, 4 varieties labelled. Vivid, 
splendid cut flowers, $1.00 postpaid. 9 
Babianas, fragrant dwarfs, violet blue, de- 
licious, $1.00 postpaid. Both offers $1.75. 
Catalogue. Special offer to Garden Clubs. 
St. Clair Rare Bulb Gardens, Box 1442-H, 
Richmond, California. 





BLUEBERRIES: For Fall planting. Beau- 
tiful, Bountiful. The perfect fruit bush. 
Berries large as grapes. ae Booklet. 
Houston Orchards, Hanover, Mass 





PHLOXES, Mertensias, Oenotheras, Pent- 
stemons, Erigerons and other charming 
hardy and drought-proof plants from the 
high plains, bad lands and Black Hills. 
Catalogue. Claude A. Barr, Prairie Gem 
Ranch, Smithwick, 8. D. 





RARE NATIVE WESTERN PLANTS: 
Two-tone Coulee Violet, March Buttercup, 
Physaria, Synthyris, Talinum, Pentstemons, 
—wonderful color sequence for natural or 
rock garden; hardy evergreen, flowering 
shrubs. Plant now! Descriptive-cultural 
circular. Native Gardens Eastern Washing- 
ton, Box 270, Spokane. 





WASHINGTON BULBS are best: Bloom 
better and earlier. Send for my list. Giese’s 
Bulb and Flower Garden, 3424 Northwest 
Ave., Bellingham, Wash. 


NARCISSUS SCABERULUS, rarest and 
smallest of all wild daffodils, $3, stock lim- 
ited. Other miniature bulbs for rock gar- 
dens. Oregon wild flower seed. List. Drew 
Sherrard, Oswego, Oregon. 








EKALMIOPSIS LEACHIANA: New, rare, 
attractive evergreen rock garden plant. 
Nursery grown plants available out - beds 
or 2%-inch pots, $1.00 - Max R. Ruff, 
R3, Box 1091, Portland, Ore. 





FIFTY VARIETIES OF HARDY LILIES 
(Old standbys and new varieties): To 
Bloom in your Garden from May until Octo- 
ber (With all costs of Delivery Prepaid). 
Send for catalogue. Ju‘ia E. Clark, Canby, 
Oregon. 





TEN DIFFERENT, desirable Violets, (not 
Violas), labeled, for garden nooks. No 
stingy plants. 65 cts. postpaid. Hillside 
Gardens, Brattleboro, Vermont. 


BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


DAPHNE CNEORUM for Fall planting, all 
sizes. Daphne Gardens, Box 24, Southwick, 
Mass. 


TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking 
Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 


DAFFODILS: Choicest domestic and im- 
ported varieties. Also finest new Hybrid 
Hemerocallis. Price lists on request. 
Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 


HANTON — The Invisible Glove. For Gar- 
deners — House Work Hands — Painters. 
Protects and softens the skin. Stains wash 
off easily. Large bottle lasts months, $1.00 
postpaid. Box 142-HA, Pleasantville, N. Y. 




















ILLUSTRATED LECTURES: “Garden 
Tulips,” “Bulbs for the Home Garden.” 
Allen W. Edminster, 316 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 





FOR SALE: One Model J Stereopticon with 
metal case, one No. 6 Trans-Lux screen 
with tripods and frame for screen. Fine out- 
fit for lecturer. Low price for quick sale. 
Address A. P., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 








HEMEROCALLISES: Golden Dream, 
$1.00; Hyperion, $1.50; Mikado, $1.50; 
Mrs. ‘Austin, $1.00. All for $3.75; double 
order, $7. 00. Any 8 varieties, $3.00. Selected 
as “tops’’ in test collection of 100 kinds. 
Other collections: 10 sempervivum vars., 
12 fine rockery plants, 6 vars. rockery 
veronicas, =, white and blue. $1.00 per 
set. $3. 50 for all. Prices postpaid. 
k Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


€ 


Announces 
A new 50-page pamphlet 


The Lawn 


How to Make It and How to 
Maintain It 
By Charles W. Parker 
With additional material from 
HORTICULTURE 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue New York City 


€ 


Autumn Exhibition 
The Thirtieth Annual 
Chrysanthemum Show 
will be held at the 
American Museum of Natural History 
77th Street—Central Park West 
New York City 


November 4th-7th, 1937 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


DAHLIA 


and 


with 
the co-operation of 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CO., 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
GARDEN CLUB, AND 
THE GARDEN CLUB FEDERATION 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
September 17-18, 1937 
Thirtieth Street Station 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Admission Free 


Schedules and Ent 


Blanks have been sent 


Price 50 cents 





Postpaid 


Address: The Secretary 


Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





| ¢ 


The 1937-38 program of lectures is in course 





of preparation and will be sent to members 


early in the Fall. 


to all members of the Society, and may be 
secured by other interested persons upon 
application to 


The Secretary, Room 601 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Rittenhouse 8352) 

















BABY LILY BULBS 


Sound little one-season bulbs, true 
Liliums. Many should bloom first 
Summer, most the second. Gorgeous 
color blend, not less than seven 
kinds in mixture, all hardy. Forty 
bulbs for ONE DOLLAR. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 


LILIES 
Freshly Dug Roots on 
Coral (tenuifolium) ..... $1.00 per 12 
Regal (regale) .......... 1.50 per 12 
Willmott’s (Willmotti#) .. 2.00 per12 
All of above should give 2 to 10 
blossoms in 1938 


GEO. L. RICE, Fitchburg, Mass. 


DEPT. B 


















VOLCK and Nicotine Spray. 





MORE THAN 1100 ROCK AND 
ALPINE PLANTS are listed in our 
1937 free catalogue on CONTINU- 
OUS BLOOM IN THE ROCK 
GARDEN. 


Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. 


Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 





LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
Pounded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Systag, ons Fall Terms in Groton. 

inter Term in Boston. 
FALL TERM starts SEPTEMBER 138 
John A. Parker, 8.B., M.Arch., Director. 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog. 














November 1. Germantown, Pa. Chrysanthemum show of the Ger- 
mantown Horticultural Society at the Library Hall, Vernon Park. 


November 1-20. Pttsburgh, Pa. Annual Chrysanthemum show at the 
Phipps Conservatory, Schenley Park. 

November 4-7. New York, N. Y. Annual Autumn exhibition of the 
Horticultural Society of New York at the American Museum of 
Natural History. 


November 4-7. Worcester, Mass. Annual Chrysanthemum show of 
the Worcester County Horticultural Society at the Horticultural 
Building. 

November 9-11. Boston, Mass. Annual Fall show of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 


November 11-12. Sewickley, Pa. Annual Chrysanthemum show of the 
Sewickley Horticultural Society. 


November 12-14. Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual convention and show of 
the Chrysanthemum Society of America at the Hotel Netherland 
Plaza. 


Safe Control of Root Aphis 


ARBON bisulphide has long been used by gardeners to 
control insects on the roots of plants. I, too, used it for 
years with very good results, although I was always afraid of 
the volatile nature of the chemical. Then I learned about 
calcium cyanide, which I now prefer. So far as I can see the 
latter is just as effective as a killing agent as the better known 
chemical and it evaporates much slower—-so slowly, in fact, 
that danger to human life is almost eliminated. The druggist 
from whom I get my supplies tells me that the fumes of 
calcium cyanide are not nearly so hazardous, so far as man is 
concerned, as is generally supposed. One should take ordinary 
precautions, however, in handling all these deadly drugs. 
Calcium cyanide is used like the other chemical by punch- 
ing holes in the soil some six inches or more away from the 
main stem of the plant and pouring a third of a teaspoonful 
of the liquid in each hole, directly afterward closing the aper- 
tures to keep the fumes in the ground. The distance from the 
plant and amount of chemical to be used will be governed, of 
course, by the nature of the plant and the degree of infestation. 
Copemish, Mich. —C. W. Wood. 








If you have had trouble growing 
MADONNA LILIES try the new 


SALONICA TYPE 


Disease resistant and very free bloom- 
ing. Fine flowering size bulbs, $3.50 for 
10 (Add postage). 

GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


LILIES 
For Fall Planting 


Write today for our 1937 catalogue contain- 
ing descriptions and cultural information 
on nearly 100 varieties of Lily Bulbs and 
Seed. Many kinds should be planted early 
so ay delay. 


DGAR L.KLINE 
“Lily Specialist”’ 
OREGON 


CREEPING BLUET 


(Houstonia serpyllifolia) 
A gem among our hardy wildflowers. Dwarf, 
compact, evergreen, a pincushion of soft 
blue blossoms in May. For well drained, 
light, acid soil. Strong nursery grown 
plants, 4” spread: 50c each, 6 for $2.50, $5 
doz. Prepaid in U. S. Immediate delivery. 
Descriptive leaflet and directions. 

ROBERT S. LEMMON 


PONUS RIDGE NEW CANAAN, CONN. 


RHODODENDRON AZALEA 


Rhododendron Maximum, Azalea 
Calendulacea, Canadian Hemlock 
10 or acarload lot. Write for prices. 


ALPINE SHRUBBERY 
Johnson City Tenn. 
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FEED the BIRDS 
Try Beginner's Luck 


PACKARD FEEDER 
and fill of Packard 
Bird Food $1.00 post- 
paid. Catalog Free 
Recommended by 
Audubon Societies 
Winthrop Packard 
1446 Washington St. 
Canton, ' 





























DUTCH BULBS 


Owing to unfavorable growing and harvesting conditions in Holland, some bulbs and more especially TULIPS are 
averaging smaller in size than usual but will flower equally well. We carry 220 varieties of Tulips in stock and a splendid 
selection of Crocus, Hyacinths, Scillas, Muscaris, Galanthus, Chionodoxas, Fritillarias and other varieties. We also have 
ample supplies of such interesting hardy bulbs as Camassias, Puschkinias, Leucojums, Ixiolirions, Amaryllis Halli, 
Eremurus (12 varieties), Sternbergias, Colchicums, Iris, Ornithogalums, Anemones and other varieties. 


NARCISSUS 


The quality of the American grown Narcissi this season is excellent. Our catalogue lists 150 varieties. For those 
desiring excellent mixtures for naturalizing we offer the following assortments: 


Choice mixture, all types—50c doz., $4.00 100, $35.00 1,000 

Cheice mixture, all types, second size flow bulbs—40c doz., $3.00 100, $25.00 1,000 
Choice mixture, all short trumpet varieti doz., $4.00 100, $35.00 1,000 

Superfine Mixture including Seedlings and Novelties—70c doz., $5.00 100, $45.00 1,000 
Paperwhite Narcissus for indoor culture, extra large bulbs—60c doz., $4.00 100, $35.00 1,000 


MADONNA LILIES 
SEPTEMBER and EARLY OCTOBER are SPLENDID MONTHS to PLANT THESE POPULAR LILIES 
English grown, fine plump bulbs—$3.00 and $5.00 dez., $20-$35.00 per 100 
Dutch grown, superior to North of France at same prices as English 
North of France, extra fine stock—$3.00-$6.00 per doz., $20.00-$45.00 per 100 


New Salonica variety, the most disease resistant variety in commerce today, flowers a week earlier than all other forms with equally large flowers, 
"aus smaller bulbs than other types but carries many more flowers per stalk. $4.00-$6.00-$8.00 per doz. Bulbs will carry 10-25 flowers per 


att LILIUMS in over 100 varieties 


During September we can deliver bulbs of numerous Liliums, home grown, including regale, testaceum, umbellatum, 
elegans, davuricum, canadense, superbum, Grayi, pardalinum giganteum, Batemanniz, tenuifolium, and many others. Fine 
auratums, speciosums, Henryi’s and others with live active roots ready early in October. 


HARDY PERENNIAL PLANTS 


We have fine collections of the new varieties of. Japanese Iris, Hemerocallis, Phloxes and Peonies amongst the 
numerous Perennials which can be planted now. 


Come out and see our extensive stocks of high quality Bulbs and Plants—Catalogues free on request 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG Front Street at Federal, Weymouth, Mass. 























“COFFEE and CREAM” PEONY 


A Fragrant Yellow Peony and 4 Unusual Prize Winners 


6 Rare Gems for $3.00 


A Regular $6.00 Value 
Take a cup of coffee, add a generous 
dash of rich golden cream, and you have 
the color of a unique Peony, which I 
will include in this superb Collection. 
Then, there is a FRAGRANT Yellow. 
Few people know that such a Peony ex- 
ists. I will also include in this Collection 
a milk-white, a soft rose-pink, a deep 
pink and a brilliant crimson, all of 
prize-winning quality. Purchased sepa- 
ately, these six outstanding Peonies 
would cost $6.00. I will send you all six 
properly labeled for only $3.00. 


FALL Planting time 
1s HERE! 


Experienced gardeners find FALL a practical and econom- 
ical season to change — to improve — to incorporate the 
ideas they have gleaned from their summer observations. 
Your garden will be more lovely next year if you follow 
this FALL gardening calendar: 





Summer-Bloomin 
20 JAPANESE IRIS $3.00 


Tremendously showy; I have often cut 
specimens as large as dinner plates. 
Blooms in late June and early July, just 
when needed to replenish color in your 
garden. 


I am including in this Collection several 
varieties listed in my 1937 Oatalog at 
from $1.50 to $2.00 each. There will be 
singles and doubles in a most compre- 
hensive range of colors unlabeled... 
solid tones, mottled, striped and blended 
effects. 





Tall 1 
20 nedtant Sem" Collection 83-00 


Rare, New, Every One a Gem 
Each Oollection will contain fiery reds, 
soft pinks, brilliant bronzes, entrancing 
blends, lovely blues and many other de- 
lightful colors. Some are unnamed seed- 
lings of my own hybridizing. Others 
have sold this season at almost as much 
per plant as I am asking for this entire 
Collection, Many were introduced only 
a few years ago at from $10.00 to $50.00 
per plant. All different, unlabeled. Let 
these “gems” bring your Iris Oollection 
up to date. 


6G NEW HYBRID DAY LILIES (Hemerocallis) $3.00 


These new hybrids are far superior to the old-fashioned varieties, handsomer and 
easier to grow. I will include in this superb Collection, soft creamy yellows, lemon 
yellows and pe tery also rich orange shades, arranged to give you a succession 


of bloom, from 


ay to September. All are large, flowering-size plants, labeled, each 


8 different variety. A true $5.00 value for only $3.00. Postpaid. 


All Collections Shipped Postpaid Anywhere in the U. S. 
Cultural Directions Included 


Robert Wayman Pox*BAYsive, 





Fall Gardening Calendar 
Evergreen Trees and Shrubs August 15 to Nov. 10 
Deciduous Trees and Shrubs Sept. 20 to Nov. 25 
Hardy Perennials .... Sept. 1 to Oct. 31 
Roses MEAN ....Oct. 1 to Nov. 15 


Our advisory service is free. For larger garden develop- 
ments, ask a Landscape Representative to call. Send for 
your copy of our FALL catalogue. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 


North Abington 


Framingham 
Motor Route $8 


Motor Routes 9 and 30 





























